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0B The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY contains several pictures relating to the 
War in the East,a sketch at St. Helena, and an- 
other installment of “*SHEPHERDS ALL AND 
MAIDENS Farr.” 

An ILLUSPRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
COUNTRY. 

VHE miscarriage of the CHANDLER as- 
ji sault upon the Administration is in- 
structive. It is not necessary to suppose a 
cabal, and that the letter was its manifest. 
There was probably no definite plan, and 
the letter was doubtless the individual 
work of its author. But the intention and 
the seope might very naturally have been 
somewhat known in advance, and the result 
awaited with interest. The letter was an 
attempt to bell the cat. But the grayer 
whiskers warily held aloof to see the conse- 
quences, and, should things go wrong, to be 
able to disown all complicity. The imme- 
diate result has been serviceable. Had the 
New Hampshire Convention censured the 
President, it would have been alleged that 
he was disowned by the Republican party. 
But as the Convention declared its confi- 
dence in the Administration, the eager op- 
ponents of the President have probably 
Jearned that what the great mass of honest, 
intelligent, and patriotic citizens desire is 
uot the re-opening of the Presidential ques- 
tion, nor renewed military occupation of the 
Southern States, nor swindling finance, nor 
spoils statesmanship, but precisely the poli- 
cy with which the President is identified. 

This is as obvious in the Democratic as in 
the Republican party. The proposition to 
re-open the troubles of last year meets with 
no favor whatever. The Democrats, in- 
deed, insist that there was a fraud, and that 
it shall not be condoned, and that it shall 
be righted in 1880. But they are perfectly 
well aware that an investigation of facts 
would inevitably throw the greatest doubt 
upon the local returns as they declare them 
to have been, and there is undoubtedly a 
Democratic statesmanship which sees that 
a Republican policy of amity is more advan- 
tageons to the Southern States than any 


‘ other. The letter of Mr. CHANDLER was an 


uppeal to Republican implacables, as the 
proposition of Mr. MONTGOMERY BLAIR was 
an appeal to the same class among the Dem- 
ocrats. The reception of both documents 
is most significant of the political situation. 
It shows the popular common-sense. It is 
a time when party spirit is curiously weak. 
The extreme tension of a generation is re- 
laxed. The dividing questions of the last 
thirty years are settled, and upon the ques- 
tions of to-day neither party is agreed with- 
in itself. The general course of the Admin- 
istration thus far is acceptable to hosts of 
Republicans and of Democrats also; and 
therefore Mr. CHANDLER’s allegation that 
the course ought to have beer different, and 
Mr. BLatr’s that the Administration which 
takes it is fraudulent, merely excite the im- 
patience of the country. 

The requirement of the situation now is 
that the Administration shall hold its course 
firmly and consisteutly. Its real troubles, 
as usual, spring from appointments to office. 
But here a few »lain principles decisively 
euforced would satisfy public expectation. 
We can not help thinking, also, that an ex- 
planation might be authoritatively but in- 
directly made of acts that seem to be totally 
incompatible with intelligent and consist- 
ent principles. The President’s earnestness 
‘and interest in a sensible, non-political civil 
service are beyond question. For appoint- 
ments that are in themselves incomprehen- 
sible he has doubtless good reasons. We 
can sometimes imagine them. But it is not 
easy to believe that Messrs. Simmons, FIL- 
LEY, and EDMUNDS are continued merely 
upon the expectation that they will be 
“ good boys” hereafter. They are especially 
the illustrations of the abuse against which 
the order of last June was issued. It is 
possible that the ground of action is that 
nobody is to be removed for conduct pre- 
vious to the issue of the order. But while 

such a course might seem to be technically 
fair, it would make effective reform impos- 
sible. The fatal objection to it is that the 





only possible security of a faithful adher- 
ence to the spirit and purpose of the order, 
as well as to purely business principles of of- 
ficial administration, lies in the known char- 
acter and convictions of the officer. There 
is little doubt, however, that the President’s 
firmness will do much to emancipate the 
lawful Executive power from legislative co- 
ercion. The “magnificent statesmanship” 
that instinctively clings to patronage as to 
its sole anchor may seriously embarrass the 
Executive, but the position taken by Sena- 
tor EpMuNDs in his letter to the President 
is undoubtedly the only constitutional and 


| reasonable ground. The President has only 


to hold it with his tranquil tenacity, and he 
will find himself sustained by the country. 
He is undoubtedly in accord with the stron- 
gest public sentiment, and he, not Mr. CHAN- 
DLER, nor Mr. Buarr, represents the general 
national desire. 








THE INDIAN RING. 


Tue Indian Ring has long been known 
as one of the most corrupt and ingenious 
conspiracies in the public service. The 
revelations under Secretary DELANO and 
the occasional glimpses of immense abuses 
and frauds have thoroughly acquainted the 
country with the fact of the Ring and its 
depredations ; but Indian affairs are so re- 
mote and so superlatively uninteresting to 
most people that the frauds have had every 
advantage, and there was a general feeling 
—the condition of the public mind which 
rings always most fervently desire—that 
nothing could be done about it. Mr. ScHurz, 
the Secretary of the Interior, was fortunate- 
ly of another mind. He had been long in 
Washington, and he had lived in Missouri, 
and he is a man of penetrating mind and 
tenacious purpose. He has, also, a high 
ideal of public duty, and if he be ambitious, 
he seeks advancement not by intrigues and 
bargains and sneers at good endeavors, but 
by honest public service. Undoubtedly the 
Indian Ring supposed that he could be bam- 
boozled, since he could not be bought, and 
if he proved to be really too sharp and per- 
sistent, that he could be discredited by the 
stupid cry of sham reformer and visionary. 
Now political history shows that superior 
education and accomplishment, which are 
meant by this cry, are always great re-en- 
forcements of original ability. It is a good 
thing for a public man, for instance, to 
know from the experience of other times 
precisely the kind of opposition that he will 
encounter, and to learn from history that 
the most ignorant and venal statesmen are 
not the most sagacious or successful. 

Mr. SCHURZ has grappled with the Indian 
Ring, and has struck it most damaging 
blows. It will strike back in every way, 
and it is exceedingly ingenious. Mean- 
while the country will remember that his 
fight is that of honesty and fair play in the 
public service. The report of the investi- 
gating committee appointed at his instance, 
and his official action under it, have been 
hotly assailed, and as the contest must be 
long and bitter, and as the Secretary and 
his conduct will be constantly calumniated, 
it is worth while at the beginning to see the 
kind of assault made upon him and the dis- 
position he makes of it. The investigating 
committee was composed of Major BRADLEY, 
of the army, selected by the Secretary of 
War; Mr. M‘CamMon, of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, selected by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral; and Major Lockwoop, chief clerk of 
the Interior Department. To break the 
force of their report it has been alleged that 
their information was derived from notori- 
ously disreputable persons, who were pres- 
ent throughout the proceedings, and virtu- 
ally managed the whole affair. The fact is 
that the persons alluded to were present 
only when examined as witnesses, and 
when not on the witness-stand they were 
carefully excluded from the room. More- 
over, their testimony was considered as of 
little value and importance, and most of the 
charges that it was intended to sustain were 
thrown out at an early stage of proceedings. 
The assertion, therefore, that the removal 
of Mr. GALPIN, chief clerk of the bureau, 
which is one of the offenses charged, was 
due to the testimony of disreputable wit- 
nesses, is absolutely untrue. The Secretary 
states distinctly that Mr. GALPIN was dis- 
missed principally upon his own testimony. 
He admitted that for nearly two months he 
had withheld from the knowledge of the 
department affidavits of the grossest cor- 
ruption among traders and contractors. He 
did this while he was acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, yet as soon as the papers 
he withheld were transmitted to the De- 
partment of Justice, indictments were found. 
Mr. Situ, the head of the bureau, agreed 
that a clerk who was guilty of such an of- 
fense onght to be dismissed. Nor was he 
removed without a hearing, as is also al- 
leged. For more than twenty days he was 
engaged in his own defense, examining and 
cfoss-examining witnesses. 





President SEELYE, of Amherst College, 
who served upon the Indian Committee in 
the last Congress, states that he thinks the 
report of Messrs. BRADLEY, M‘CAMMON, and 
Lockwoop to be a gross travesty upon jus- 
tice, secured by a combination of corrupt 
and adroit men who hated Mr. GaLPIN be- 
cause he opposed their fraudulent schemes. 
But President SEELYE will hardly expect 
the country to suppose that he was not 
quite as likely to be deceived as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the three gentle- 
men of the committee. As Mr. SCHURZ 
shows, President SEELYE had already pre- 
cluded himself from the position of a judge 
by saying, before the investigation began, 
that he could hardly conceive of any testi- 
mony that would shake his convictions. His 
simple assertion that the report is a gross 
travesty upon justice is absolutely without 
weight in the absence of any evidence of 
improper motives or incapacity upon the 
part of the Secretary or the committee. As 
a member of the Indian Committee, he look- 
ed into the conduct of business in the In- 
dian Office, and was satisfied. The Secre- 
tary and three shrewd and _ disinterested 
men make a prolonged and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the whole Indian Department, 
and are not satisfied. Is President SEELYE 
necessarily correct? The folly of such a 
rejoinder as this indicates the utter want 
of any adequate reply. The attempted ar- 
raignment of the report and its conclusions 
is their complete vindication, and the re- 
mark of the Secretary of the Interior is ap- 
parently fully justified: “The Indian serv- 
ice is demoralized by two classes of persons: 
one consists of the rascals who rob the gov- 
ernment, and the other of upright and hon- 
orable gentlemen, who, with the best inten- 
tions, show too great an aptness to have the 
wool pulled over their eyes.” Fortunately 
neither class is likely to intimidate the Sec- 
retary, or prevent a full exposure of the 
frauds of the Indian Ring. 





PEACE AND HARMONY. 


A VERY absurd suggestion is occasionally 
ventured that the President should not press 
a reform of the civil service, but try to unite 
Republican Senators against the Silver Bill. 
Will any sensible person who thinks that 
this means something look at it for a mo- 
ment? What does the suggestion imply ? 
Simply that if the President will not make 
trouble about nominations which Senators 
do not like, they will not support the silver 
project. The proposition ludicrously as- 
sumes that if the President continues to 
do what he holds to be his duty in one 
way, Senators will punish him by not doing 
theirs in another. A more preposterous 
notion could not be suggested. Take Sen- 
ator CONKLING, for instance, who has been 
the leader in the fight for patronage: do his 
friends seriously mean—and it is from them 
that the suggestion chiefly proceeds—that 
if the President should renew the New York 
nominations, Mr. CONKLING would favor the 
remonetization ofsilver? Are there, in their 
judgment, no other politics than bargain- 
ing? We do not like Senator ConKLING’s 
politics, but we certainly do not suppose him 
to be capable of such baseness as this sug- 
gestion implies. 

Senators are elected to act according to 
their honest judgment upon every question 
presented. What kind of Senator is he who 
will not vote according to his judgment 
upon one subject if the President does not 
do what the Senator wishes upon another? 
A more contemptible insinuation could not 
be made. Yet it is just this insinuation 
which is made by Republicans who hope 
that the President will “consolidate Repub- 
lican strength against the Silver Bill” by 
refraining from doing his duty in the matter 
of nominations. And will any body point 
out how this harmonizing work is to be done, 
except by supposing conduct upon the part 
of Senators which would justly make them 
despicable? Would refraining from renew- 
ing the New York nominations persuade Mr. 
STANLEY MATTHEWS to vote against his own 
resolution? Would it prevent Mr. Howr 
from voting for the BLAND bill? Would it 
lead Mr. ALLISON to withdraw his motion ? 
Would it change a single vote? And if it 
should—if the entire Republican body of 
Senators should say to the President that if 
he would yield his crotchets about reforms, 
they would all be consolidated, and vote uni- 
tedly against the Silver Bill—would it save 
them from universal contempt ? 

Peace and harmony, we are told, are most 
desirable between the President and the 
Republican Senate. But if they are dis- 
turbed, who has disturbed them? In re- 
gard to the New York Custom-house, no one 
will deny that it was the President’s duty, 
if he thought changes desirable, to propose 
them to the Senate. The discharge of a 
plain constitutional duty, and within his 
party lines, can not reasonably be held to 
be a disturbance of party harmony. On the 
other hand, it is the right of the Senate to 





reject the nominations. The President has 
never questioned or denied the right; on 
the contrary, he has always carefully af- 
firmed it. By nothing that he has done, 
therefore, has he departed from the strict 
line of his official duty or of his party sym- 
pathy. If peace and harmony are disturbed, 
they are not disturbed by him. And now 
we are told that the peace and harmony 
which he has not disturbed can be main- 
tained if be will only consent not to do his 
duty, and thereby persuade Senators to vio- 
late theirs. The nonsense of this twaddle 
about peace and harmony has been exposed 
at every point. It amounts to a demand of 
a surrender of the President to the spoils 
Senators under a threat that they will vote 
against their convictions. 





NATIONAL PARTIES AND 
NATIONAL HONESTY. 


Tue Democratic Legislature of Ohio has 
elected Mr. PENDLETON to the Senate, but 
it is a rather costly act for the party. The 
contest was conducted almost exclusively 
upon the financial question, and each com- 
petitor tried to outstrip every other by de- 
claring the wildest and most anarchical 
views upon the subject. The Democrats 
have elected Mr. PENDLETON because there 
was no doubt that he was a “ remonetizer,” 
as he was formerly “Young Greenbacks” 
when that meant inflation, and so far as he 
is a remonetizer he is a repudiator. Now, 
according to a familiar Democratic reason- 
ing, and it is not unsound, a national party 
must bear the responsibility of the action 
of any State branch of the party. The 
whole Democratic party assumed to be a 
party of reform because a Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New York proclaimed canal reform, 
and it can not escape the odium of the act 
of the Democratic Legislature of Ohio. The 
Republican party is, indeed, far from har- 
monious upon the financial question, and 
the Republican Senator MATTHEWS, of Ohio, 
holds views upon the subject not less re- 
pugnant to a vast body of Republicans than 
those of his successor, Mr. PENDLETON; and 
should the Silver Bill pass the Senate, it will 
be by the consent of a Republican majority, 
and the Republican party can not shake off 
@ very serious responsibility. 

But while this is true, it is not less true 
that the strong and intelligent supporters 
of sound financial principles are found as a 
body among Republicans. We do not for- 
get, and we gladly record, the true, firm, 
and able position upon the subject taken 
and bravely held by the Democratic Sen- 
ator BayarRD. Throngh all the great and 
threatening events of the last year Senator 
BAYARD’s position was that of a patri- 
otic statesman, as it is always that of an 
honorable man. But his clear, unequivocal, 
uncompromising attitude upon the financial 
question is shared by few of the conspicu- 
ous men of his party. Mr. TILDEN was call- 
ed sound, but his treatment of the Resump- 
tion Act in his letter of acceptance when he 
was nominated for the Presidency was an 
elaborate evasion and dodge—a bid for the 
support of Western Democratic inflationists. 
Mr. Hayes, on the contrary, had been the 
candidate of the Republicans of Ohio for 
Governor when the canvass was conducted 
chiefly upon a direct issue between financial 
honesty and dishonesty; and the hope of 
saving the national faith at this time is ap- 
parently his veto as a Republican President. 
Senator EDMUNDS, also, a Republican leader 
of the Senate, has introduced as a substi- 
tute for Senator MaTTHEWs’s silver resolu- 
tion a strong and plain statement of the 
truth upon this subject—so clear and com- 
pact, indeed, that although long for our 
space, we reproduce it for the widest possi- 
ble circulation : 

“‘ Whereas, It appears from the record of the Mint 
that the total coinage of the silver dollar has been 
$8,045,838 ; and 

“* Whereas, The silver dollar of the United States had 
been so long absolutely obsolete as any substantial part 
of the money of the country, and that which had been 
80 coined almost entirely converted into other forms 
of metal, and did not exist at the time of the making 


of any of the existing loans of the United States, or 
those from which existing loans have been refunded ; 
and 


“* Whereas, By the provisions of the Coinage Act of 
1878, passed on the twelfth day of February of that 
year, and of the Revised Statutes enacted on the first 
day of December of that year, all provisions of law 
authorizing the coinage of such silver dollar were re- 
pealed ; and 

“* Whereas, Since the pasBage of said last-mentioned 
acts gold coin, which, by reason of the premises, has 
been the only existing lawful coin tender and standard 
of value for all payments above the sum of five dollars, 
as it had been the only one in fact for many years be- 
fore, the United States has borrowed in gold coin from 
the people of this and other countries the sum of not 
less than $592,990,700 at a rate of interest lower than 
that of any loan ever before made by the government, 
and payable in coin; and 

“* Whereas, The holders of all government secarities 
have a right to expect that however much the United 
States may change its laws, so as, in fact, to affect 
their interests favorably, it will never evade or repeal 
favorable legislation, either for the purpose or with 
2 ee 
ore; 

“* Whereas, Differing from the transaction of affairs 
between private persons, the public creditors have no 
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of enforcing the payment of their loans, it is a 
suwet the highest obligation on the part of the i 
States to pay its debts in such a manner as to meet the 
just expectations of its creditors, and to —_ 0 a 
taking advantage of the cheapness of silver by nse ng 
either obsolete coins or obsolete or repealed co nage 
laws in order to provide for payment in silver; and 

« Whereas, The substantial present value of the sil- 
ver in a dollar of 412+ grains is only ninety-two per 
cent. of the value of a dollar of gold, it would also be 
unjost for the law-making power by new aor 
compel all private creditors to receive from their debt- 
ors such a silver dollar at par in payment of pre-exist- 
ing debts, and equally unjust and even more cruel to 
compel the great number of citizens of the United 
States who subsist upon the wages of daily labor to 
receive payment for their work in money either depre- 


j debased ; 
ciated ot enacted, ete., That all the bonds of the United 


5 uthorized to be issued under the acts 
prevent payable, principal and interest, in gold 
coin or its equivalent, and that any other payment, 
without the consent of the creditor, would be in vio- 
Jation of the public faith and in derogation of his 
rights.” 

The Republican party undoubtedly fur- 
nishes the nucleus and the force for a party 
of honest finance. General EwinG, who, 
from the report of a speech when he was a 
candidate for the Senate before the Ohio 
Democratic caucus, would seem to be an 
exceedingly cheap kind of demagogue, ex- 
claimed, “ The people carried the House two 
years ago.” This is the most pitiful stuff. 
Does General Ew1nG think that “the peo- 
ple” do not always “carry the House?” Are 
nobody “people” but shysters and repudia- 
tors?) Is General GARFIELD not elected by 
“the people” quite as much as General Ew- 
inc? The assumption of Democratic speak- 
ers that their party is that of “the people,” 
because it probably contains more ignorant 
members than the Republican, is an insult to 
popular government. If our history proves 
any thing, it is that the American people 
who understand the principles of their gov- 
ernment, and have successfully maintained 
them against tremendous assaults, who have 
solemnly pledged the national faith, and ex- 
hort all honest people to redeem it, and who 
especially represent American industry, in- 
telligence, patriotism, and honor, are “ peo- 
ple’ who do not belong exclusively or in 
greater part to General Ew1nG’s party. Of 
the two parties, as they stand to-day, there 
is no question that the Republican is the 
party of the honorable maintenance of the 
national faith. 








SAMUEL BOWLES. 


AFTER a long illness, the issue of which 

can hardly have been doubtful to his friends, 
Mr. BowLes, of the Springfield Republican, 
died on the 16th of January. He said him- 
self that he died of thirty-five years of hard 
work, and there is no doubt that he was a 
most persistent, resolute, and intrepid work- 
er. His profession was his pride. He was 
essentially “a newspaper man,” and a man 
of the American newspaper. His father 
founded the Republican, and the son was 
educated in the office, and when he came 
into full control he made his paper one of 
the most conspicuous in the country. There 
are certain journals scattered through the 
Union which distinctively represent opin- 
ion and the thoughts and forces that control 
it, and among these the Springfield Repub- 
lican is eminent. Its editor had the indis- 
pensable sagacity for the conduct of a daily 
paper, and he was in constant and friendly 
communication with the true leaders of the 
public mind. 
_ There are two theories of editing. One 
is that the paper is to reflect public opinion, 
the other that it is to mould it. The latter 
is the sounder, and was that of Mr. BowLEs. 
It made him independent of mere party 
trammels, for the same instinct which resists 
the dictation of the general public rejects 
that of a part of the public. Mr. BowLEs 
was not only the owner of a newspaper 
which he wished to turn to the greatest 
profit, he was a man of strong convictions 
which he wished to impress upon the pub- 
lie mind. He knew what and why he be- 
lieved, and he trusted both himself to say 
it and his readers to hear and consider it. 
His sense of duty was profound and his ideal 
of journalism bigh. The two combined gave 
him a courage in editorial conduct which is 
very unusual. It often endangered friend- 
ships, and, as he was a man of tender heart, 
in the eagerness of maintaining himself 
against a possible weakness that would 
seem to him infidelity to his convictions, it 
sometimes hurried him into impatience and 
“pparent injustice. His individuality was 
48 signal as that of any of the more conspic- 
vous editors of his time, and, as in their 
case, his place ean not be exactly filled. 

Che conflict between his temperament, 
warm, affectionate, sympathetic, and his 
clear and incisive sense of duty—the strong 
personality of the man opposed to the im- 
personality of the editor—must often, al- 
though undemonstratively, have worn upon 
him deeply. It was necessarily a life of a 
good deal of warfare unseen and unknown 
to others, and therefore exhaustive of vital- 
ity, There was no man better known in 











—— 


the newspaper world, and no one gave or 
took harder blows. But wherever he was 
editorially known he was trusted, and wher- 
ever he was personally known he was be- 
loved. The death of an able, sagacious, sin- 
cere, patriotic, bold, and truly independent 
leader of public opinion—and such was 
UEL BOWLEs—is a national loss. 





MR. OLMSTED AND THE 
CENTRAL PARK. 


THERE has seldom been a more prompt or 
emphatic expression of public disapproval, 
and without any partisan feeling, than in 
the case of the proposed removal of Mr. 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED from the Depart- 
ment of Design in the Central Park by abol- 
ishing the position. The pretense is econo- 
my, and the argument is that as the Park is 
now practically finished, any body can carry 
out the details and keep it in order. Buta 
work like the Central Park is never finished. 
It is no more completed at any particular 
time than a library. A great work of land- 
scape art is constantly changing, and the 
skill and knowledge which are indispen- 
sable in its construction are not less neces- 
sary in its maintenance. The details of the 
changes that are constantly required in or- 
der to preserve the general effect, and the 
perpetual supervision of intelligent taste, 
can no more be intrusted to Park “hands” 
than the proper care of the Astor Library to 
a porter or a messenger. 

The Park Commissioners were not select- 
ed for any fitness of this kind. But Mr. 
OLMSTED is known to be the fittest man in 
the country for the place. Nor is he only 
a landscape artist, but to the most approved 
taste and unmatched experience and spot- 
less integrity he adds a remarkable genius 
for practical administration. More than 
any one he has made the Park, and the Park 
is the one great public work of our day in 
the city which is a pride and not a shame. 
As Mr. GopKIN states in a public letter 
upon the subject, the TWEED Ring was nat- 
urally hostile to him, but every honest citi- 
zen has felt that so long as Mr. OLMSTED was 
in a responsible relation to the care of the 
Park the city would not be disgraced. 

The expense of his position at the utmost 
is to be regarded as an item in the necessary 
expenses of the Park—necessary because 
such skilled supervision is essential to the 
proper maintenance of the public pleasure- 
ground for its specific purpose. It is not 
only an inclosure, but a diversified land- 
scape, intended for recreation, and there- 
fore in part for the gratification of the sense 
of beauty. To intrust it to keepers and la- 
borers and foremen, however honest and 
worthy, is to take the first step toward the 
overthrow of the very object for which the 
Park has been constructed, and to deprive 
the public of that gratification of eye and 
mind and imagination which the popular 
design of the work contemplates. Should 
the board persist in its purpose, the result 
will be a public misfortune. 





SILVER TRAPS FOR THE 
UNWARY. 


THE chief reliance of the supporters of 
the Silver Bill is the hope that they can 
persuade those who live by wages that they 
are grievously wronged by “the money 
power,” and “the moneycrats,” and “the 
Wall Street sharks,” and “the bloated bond- 
holders.” The advocates of a great public 
wrong, which can harm nobody so much as 
those who receive wages, endeavor to rep- 
resent themselves as peculiarly the friends 
of that class. Mr. VoorHEEs, of course, 
takes this position, and with the same in- 
stinct of the demagogue that leads General 
Ew1ne to talk about “the people” carrying 
the House, Mr. VOORHEES says that the 
bond-holders would have the working class- 
es pay them in gold alone. Even the Ili- 
nois Silver Convention at Springfield de- 
clares that the President’s Message contains 
no comfort for “the struggling masses ;” 
and Mr. THURLOW WEED asserts that mak- 
ing silver legal tender for small sums and 
not for large is to provide one currency for 
the poor and another for the rich. The es- 
sential mischief in all this talk, which is 
universal among the advocates of a depre- 
ciated and fluctuating legal tender, is that 
it is not an argument, but an appeal to ig- 
norance and prejudice. 

Let any intelligent man look at the facts. 
In the first place, those who will suffer most 
from the adoption of silver as an unlimited 
legal tender are those who live by wages. 
As we showed last week, they are the cred- 
itor class. The amount paid yearly in 
wages is enormously greater than that paid 
in interest on bonds; and it is not the 
bond-holding class, but the wage-receiving 
class, which is chiefly concerned in receiv- 
ing a dollar that will buy a hundred cents’ 
worth of bread and not ninety-two cents’ 
worth. It is true that the silver dollar or 








two silver half dollars will to-day buy as 
much as other money. But why? Be- 
cause of the limited quantity coined, mainly 
for convenience. Let silver be made at 
once a full legal tender, and the coin which 
now buys a hundred cents’ worth will buy 
only ninety-two cents’ worth. Prices will 
instantly rise, because gold will remain the 
universal standard of value, and silver will 
then represent only its own value, and not 
as now a gold value. But wages will rise 
very slowly if at all; for all experience 
shows that wages are the last to feel the 
change. How, then, is the laboring-man 
who lives by wages to be benefited by re- 
ceiving ninety-two cents instead of a hun- 
dred, although it be in silver? 

This fact contains, also, the answer to the 
specious assertion that to make silver legal 
tender for a limited amount is to provide 
one currency for the poor and another for 
the rich. If silver be intrinsically as valu- 
able as gold, this is of course untrue, for 
gold and silver would then be equal. It is, 
then, an admission that silver is not equal- 
ized with gold, and no well-informed per- 
son would allege that the mere fact of mak- 
ing it a full legal tender would equalize it. 
What, then, is the meaning of the statement 
that a limited legal tender in silver makes 
a different currency for the poor and the 
rich? The intention is this: it is to per- 
suade the poor man, or the receiver of wages, 
that if silver, which is less valuable than 
gold, is legal tender for small amounts, his 
weekly wages, which are small amounts, will 
be paid to him in silver, and thus, when a 
silver dollar is worth only ninety-two cents, 
he would receive for ten dollars only nine 
hundred and twenty cents, instead of a thou- 
sand, while a debt of a thousand dollars 
could be paid only by its full value. Any 
intelligent man who receives wages, and 
who has followed us thus far, will at once 
see the trick of this assertion. The expla- 
nation is here—that so long as silver is for 
convenience made a limited tender, the sil- 
ver dollar, although worth intrinsically only 
ninety-two cents, will pass current as a dol- 
lar, in the same way and for the same rea- 
son that the smaller copper and nickel coins 
pass for a value which they do not intrin- 
sically possess. As long as the tender qual- 
ity of silver is limited, gold and silver coins 
will be exchangeable at their face value. 
But the instant they are both made unlim- 
ited legal tender, the cheaper metal will ex- 
pel the dearer, prices will rise, while wages 
remain stationary, and the incessant fluctu- 
ations in value will necessarily confirm and 
prolong that uncertainty and want of con- 
fidence which is now the chief evil of the 
situation. 








PERSONAL. 


THE Gentleman’s Magazine, the oldest maga- 
zine in the world, was started, in 1740, by Ep- 
WARD Cave. Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON was one of 
its contributors. It is a curious fact that at the 
foot of the title-page of the first number, under 
the name of the publisher, occurs the motto: 
“E pluribus unum.’’ Query: May not this 
motto have been noticed by some magazine- 
reading member of that famous body which 
adopted it as the motto of the United States? 
The Gentl *s Magazine is now edited by Mr. 
ANDREW CHATTO, ove of its publishers, and the 
“Table Talk” with which each number con- 
cludes, and’ which is one of its most readable 
parts, is written by Mr. Cuatro. 

—An old lady, whose heart is still young, 
writes as follows to the editor of Our Children’s 

iongs—a volume recently published by Harper 
& Brotuers: ‘ Will the editor be pleased to 
accept my individual thanks for the delightful 
treat furnished us in the book just published ? 
By what secret sympathy we are thus a 
into unison with the editor I can not tell, but 
certainly a more delightful book of the kind has 
never met my a. Accept of my thanks for 
the pleasure which I, an old lady, derive from 
your most delicate selections.” 

—In the January number of the Contemporary 
Review Mr. R. 8. Poos, the distinguished anti- 
quarian and scholar, reviewing the discoveries 
in Cyprus and at Mycene, says of General D1 
CrEsNoLa’s researches: ‘‘ 1 can not take leave of 
them without congratulating General D1 Cgs- 
NOLA On the excellent manner in which he has 
made his record. Much as Englishmen must 
regret that his collection has gone to America, 
they can at least study it in the beautiful en- 
gravings of the work, though it were well worth 
a voyage to New York to examine the treasures 


in detail.”’ 

—An accomplished prelate is the Episcopal 
Bishop of Colombo. ecently, on two succes- 
sive days, he preached in four churches in four 
different languages—Cingalese, gag (akind 
of Dutch), Portuguese, and Tamil. The late 
Roman Catholic Bishop Timon, of Buffalo, fre- 
quently preached in English, French, and Ger- 
man on the same day; and the late Rev. Dr. 
CummMines, pastor of St. Stephen’s, in this city, 
often preached iy French and Italian. 

—President Hayes is much commended by 
newspaper men at Washington for the ease and 
fidelity with which he performs the many irk- 
some duties of his office. One says: ‘‘ He rare- 
ly fails to devote eight or ten hours a day to the 
routine work of the White House. Always in 
good health, and an early riser, he probably de- 
votes a ter number of hours in the week to 
his official duties than were usually given by any 
of his recent predecessors.” 

—General Rosert PatTerson, one of Phila- 





delphia’s most eminent citizens, entered u 

his eighty-seventh year on January 12. At the 
outbreak of the war of 1812 he was appointed 
first lieutenant in the regular army, and in 1814 


became captain. In the war with Mexico he 
was a major-general of volunteers, and rendered 
conspicuous service. At the commencement of 
the rebellion he was appointed to command the 
Pennsylvania three months’ volunteers, whom 
he led to several encounters with the enemy. 
At the age of eighty-six General Patrerson is 
as vigorous and alert as most men of sixty, and 
his fine social qualities are as bright and cheery 
as ever. He is a gentleman of fortune, and has 
for many pane been one of the leading manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania. 

—Sir WILFRID Lawson, a prominent member 
of the British Parliament, a leading turfman, 
and a great temperance man, is also a wag. He 
was told the other day that Major O’GoRMaN 
intended to make a speech in Parliament oppos- 
ing the bill for closing public-houses in Ireland 
on Sunday, and ending with these words: “If 
this bill pass, there will be nothing for the people 
of Ireland to do but to break off once ‘and for- 
ever from the oppressor, and boldly invoke the 
God of battles.”” ‘“‘He meant, of courze,”’ said 
Sir WitFrip, demurely, “ the god of bottles.” 

—Senator Beck, Justice HARLAN, and ex-Sec- 
retary Bristow were all sworn in as members 
of the United States Supreme Court Bar at the 
same time by Chief Justice Coase, who spoke 
of them as “ three such big Kentuckians.”” Each 
of them weighed upward of two hundred pounds, 
and one nearly three hundred. Neither had then 
held any important office, and they felt them- 
selves in an awful presence when taking the oath 
before a full bench of justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. Since then one has gone to sit 
beside those justices, one is a Senator, and the 
other has been Secretary of the Treasury, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conoress : In the Senate, January 14, Mr. Edmunds 
Republican), of Vermont, offered a substitute for the 

atthews silver resolution. The substitute declares 
that the silver dollar of the United States had been 
long obsolete when the existing loans of the United 
States were authorized ; that gold coin had been the 
only lawful coin, and that Congress should not legis- 
late to make money at the expense of its creditors; 
that it is the highest obligation of the United States to 
pay its debts in such coin as its creditors expected they 
would be paid in, and that it would be unjust to com- 

1 them, or laboring-men either, to receive silver dol- 
ars worth ninety-two cents, or any debased money. In 
the House, a resolution offered by Mr. Kelley permit- 
ting the advocates of woman eulitege to present their 
arguments to the House on the 19th was defeated by a 
vote of 107 to 140.—The Senate, on the 15th, adopted 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of the bey me 
to — in relation to the sales of bonds since March 
4, 1861, payments to the Syndicate, etc. In the Honse, 
Mr. Springer, of Illinois, introduced a bill to prevent 
further contraction of the currency below $350,000,000. 
—On the 16th, the Senate, by a vote of 19 to 31, refused 
to refer to the Judiciary Committee the Matthews res- 
olution in favor of paying the bonds in silver.—The 
House, on the 17th, amended and passed the bili to 
enable accused persons to testify in their own behalf. 
Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, introdaced a bifi for the 
prevention of strikes.—A majority of the House Com- 
mittee on Elections reported that Mr. Wigginton was 
elected from the Fourth District of Califcrnia, and a 
minority reported in favor of Mr. Pacheco. 

A terrible railroad accident occurred on the Con- 
necticut Western Railroad, on the evening of the 15th 
ult., just beyond Tariffville, about twelve miles from 
Hartford. As an excursion train, consisting of two 
locomotives and nine heavily laden cara, was returning 
from a Moody and Sankey meeting at Hartford, it fell 
through the trestle bey into the Farmington River. 
Thirteen persons were killed and many wounded. 

George H. Pendleton has been’ elected United States 
Senator from Ohio, and General John 8. Williams 
United States Senator from Kentucky. 

General George B. M‘Clellan, on the 15th ult., was 
inangurated Governor of New Jersey. 

The New Hampshire Democratic State Convention 
was held at Concord, on the 16th. Frank A. M‘Kean, 
of Nashua, was nominated for Governor, and H. B. 
Fowler, of Bristol, for Railroad Commissioner. 

The New York’ State Senate, on the 16th, rejected 
the nomination of Charles 8. Fairchild, as Superin- 
tendent of Public Works. The Legislature, on_the 
17th, elected Leslie W. Russell and Whitelaw Reid 
Regents of the University. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tur Eastern War: Server Pasha and Namyk Pa- 
sha, who were appointed ~~ to negotiate for an 
armistice, left Constantinople, January 15, and met the 
Grand Duke Nicholas at Tirnova-Semenli on the 18th, 
After the exchange of preliminary notes, the Grand 
Duke declared that he would negotiate only at Adri- 
anople, which should be immediately evacuated. The 
Turkish delegates assented, and immediately tele- 
graphed Djemil Pasha to withdraw his forces from 
that town.—During the week the Russians continued 
their march toward Adrianople. On the 14th and 15th, 
according to a Reuter dispatch, a “at battle was 
fought between Tatar-Bazardjik and Philippopolis, 
and the Turks subsequently fired both towns. Gen- 
eral Skobeleff entered Philippopolis, on the 16th, and 
extinguished the flames. The Ru van-guard has 
occupied Eski Saghra and Yeni Saghra, which were 
evacuated and burned by the inhabitanta—The Turks 
have bombarded and destroyed the ports of Eupatoriu 
and Yalta, in the Crimea. They also bombarded the 
towns of Theodosia and Anapa.—It is reported from 
Tiflis that Ismail Hakki Pasha has offered to surrender 
Erzerum if allowed to retire with his troops.—Aun offi- 
cial account of the capture of the Shipka Pass says 
that 4 280 officers, 25,000 men, and 81 guns were 
captured. The Russians lost in killed and wounded 


men. 

The British Parliament met on the 17th. The most 
important passage in the Queen’: 8 h touching the 
Eastern war was as follows: “ Hitherto, so far as the 
war has ed, neither of the belligerents has in- 
fringed the conditions on which my neutrality is found- 
ed, and I willingly believe both parties are desirous to 
respect them so far as it may be in their power. So 
long as these conditions are not infringed, my attitude 
will continue the same; but I can not conceal from 
myself that, should hostilities be unfortunately pro- 
longed, some unexpected occurrence may render it 
incumbent on me to adopt measures of precaution. 
Such measures could not be effectually taken without 

uate ion, and I trust to the liberality ot 
my t to supply the means which may be re- 
quired for that ty In the course of the debate 
on the address, in House of Lords, the Marquis of 
Salisbury closed with these words: “If you will not 
trust the government, provide yourselves a govern- 
ment you will trust. If you trast the government, 
peovide it with the proper means of carrying out your 
confidence.” 

Victor Emanuel was buried in the Pantheon at Rome 
on the 17th. The procession was one hour and a 
half in passing a given point. The costumes in the 
official portion, including the soldiery, were magnifi- 
cent, and the effect of the spectacle was brightened by 
the display of seventy tattered banners. The Crown 
Prince of Getman » with representatives from Austria, 
P , and en, walked abreast. The effect of 
the music in the procession was most impressive. The 
Pantheon was splendidly decorated as a chapelle ar- 
dente, Daylight was excluded by the Star of Italy 
veiling the roof. The side chapel of Clement XI. was 
walled in and draped with gold and crimson, 











SAMUEL BOWLES. 


Tut death of Samvet Bow ss, who breathed 
his last on the evening of January 16, has de- 
prived American journalism of one of its most 
noteworthy representatives. The Springfield Ae- 
publican, of which he was the editor, has for 
many years exercised a national influence in poli- 
tics. Although published in a comparatively 
small New England town, half-way between New 
York and Boston, and overshadowed by the press 
of both cities, it has held its own for half a centu- 
ry, and is more prosperous and more widely quoted 
at this moment than ever it was before. It is al- 
together an exceptional journalistic outgrowth. 
Impersonal at least in the theory of his treatment 
of public affairs, it has derived a distinctive per- 
sonality from its editor. Provincial in its pro- 
fessions and aims, seeking to represent the pro- 
vincial life by which it is surrounded, it is regard- 
ed as a power in the land by the politicians of all 
parties. 

An anomaly of this sort could be produced only 
in America, for the reason, perhaps, that we have 
no recognized centre of thought and action, no 
London or Paris, so that the newspapers of every 
section are enabled to display whatever is in them 
with the certainty of adequate consideration. 
Thus the Republican, in spite of its geographical 
situation, has built up a reputation as solid as 
that of any of its contemporaries which happen 
to be issued from cities of ten and twenty times 
the population of Springtield. 

Samve. Bowtes, to whom the greater achieve- 
ments of the Republican belong, was the son of 
the founder of the paper. Samvet Bow tes the 
elder was a Hartford printer, who went to Spring- 
field in 1824, and began the publication of the 
Weekly Republican. Sawver Bow es the second, 
or rather the third—for his grandfather bore the 
same name—was born in 1826. He grew up 
about his father’s office. There is a tradition 
that he got the rudiments of a sound academic 
education in the schools of Springfield ; but as he 
mtered the service of the Republican before he 
was seventeen years of age, it is likely that he 
evolved the strong and simple writing which mark- 
e( his editorial style out of an inner consciousness 
sharpened by contact with types, and purified by 
the free and early use of printers’ ink. Certain 
it is that he was born, as he was raised, a jour- 
nalist, owing his success, like so many eminent 
members of his profession, to the practical tui- 
tion of the composing-room. 

In 1844 he prevailed upon his father to issue 
the Daily Republican, and from the outset had 
very much the charge of it. The years 1846-48 
brought with them the Mexican war and the tel- 
egraph, and, of consequence, a revolution in jour- 
nalistic practice. At this time “Sam” Bow Les, 
as his friends always called him, was just of age, 
full of ambition and ardor, with plenty of work 
in him; and here he laid the beginnings of the 
substantial fame and fortune he has enjoyed ever 
since. He did every thing—edited and made up 
the paper, helped work it off on an old Apams 
press, acted as mailing clerk, cashier, and report- 
er—eating, working, and sleeping in the office. 
The Dai/y became. a passion with him. The Me- 
priblican ‘was Sam Bow es, and Sam Bow es was 
the Republican, It owed its character entirely to 
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SAMUEL BOWLES.—[Puorograpnen sy Sarony.] 


the features impressed upon it by its editor. Its 
rugged independence of the politicians, its toler- 
ance and entertainment of new and original ideas, 
its shrewd every-day sense, its extraordinary com- 
pilation of news adapted to a certain peculiar au- 
dience, whose wants it studies and serves in the 
minutest way, its racy good nature, varied just 
enough by an occasional ugly streak or angry 
flash to give it the needful quantum of snap—all 
were characteristic of Mr. Bows. 

In 1857 Mr. Bowes was induced to go to Bos- 
ton as editor of a paper made by the fusion of 
some half a dozen journals, under the title of 








The Boston Daily Traveller. It was an eight-page 
paper, modelled on the style of the New York 
daily journals. It did not take, however, and 
at the end of about six months Mr. Bow es 
resumed the editorship of the Springfield Re- 
publican, of which he was still the owner. He 
gave_a stanch and vigorous support to the Re- 
pubBcan party until 1872, when he opposed the 
renomination of General Grant, and in the Lib- 
eral Convention at Cincinnati pressed the name 
of CHaRLEs Francis ApAMs as a candidate for the 
Presidency. Although deeply disappointed by his 
failure to carry the Convention, he supported Mr. 
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GREELEY with great warmth and ability. At the 
same time he disclaimed all party allegiance, and 
proclaimed the political independence of the Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Bow gs at one time incurred the enmity of 
the late Jim Fisk by comments in the Republican 
on his career as a director of the Erie Railway, 
and Fisk brought a libel suit against the editor 
for $50,000. One evening in December, 1868, 
while Mr. Bowes was talking with some friends 
in the office of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, he was 
arrested on papers issued by Judge M‘Cunn, and 
taken hastily to the jail, when the jailor denied 
him the privilege of writing a note to his wife or 
of receiving the friends who came to aid him. 
The numerous offers of bail were refused, as the 
sheriff declined to be annoyed with such matters 
after business hours. So Mr. Bow gs slept in 
Ludlow Street Jail. He was bailed out in the 
morning, and Mr. Fisk’s contemptible trick after- 
ward formed the subject of a very spicy corre- 
spondence between Mr. Bowes and Fisk's law- 
yer, in which the editor had decidedly the best of 
the argument. 

Mr. Bow.es was fond of travel in his own 
country and abroad. He visited California sev- 
eral times, and his book, Across the Continent, was 
the first really good picture of the Pacific slope 
which appeared. He was a singularly agreeable 
man, and was universally esteemed in society. 
In his family he was genial and hospitable, and 
some of the brightest men and women in the 
country were his warm friends and frequent 
guests. He was always a hard worker. When 
he supposed that he was about to die, he said, 
with a smile, to an old friend, “ Nothing is the 
matter with me but thirty-five years of hard 
work ;” and he added afterward, “I was never 
much of a boy; I had very little boyhood.” The 
immediate cause of his death was paralysis of 
the brain. He had been ill with congestion of 
the lungs since the early part of October last, and 
that malady, combined with a disorder of the 
heart, caused him acute suffering. Toward the 
latter part of November he grew worse. On the 
Ist of December he thought the end had come, 
and bade his family and friends farewell. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of his life he gradually 
lost strength, though conscious all the time. He 
suffered little, was quiet in mind through the 
afternoon and evening of his last day on earth, 
and his death was like the peaceful closing of the 
eyes in sleep. 








HEAD-QUARTERS OF MEHEMET 
ALI. 


On this page we give a picture of the quarters 
recently occupied by Menemer Aur at Kamarii, 
which is not far south of Orchanieh, on the road 
between Plevna and Sophia. The Russian ad. 
vance from the captured stronghold of Osman 
Pasna compelled the abandonment of all the 
Turkish positions, and the soldiers of the Czar 
penetrated the passes almost without resistance. 
where they had expected to fight their way step 
by step. The city of Sophia was hastily evacuated 
by the Turks, and immediately occupied by the 
Russians, who thus obtained a footing south oi 
the Balkans, and an excellent base of operations 
against Adrianople. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES IN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS —Dnraws sy W. L. Suerrarp.—[See Pace 91.] 
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{Authorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


The History of a Crime, 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 





II.—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 
y 
WHAT FLEURY WENT TO DO AT MAZAS. 


Dcrixe the same night, toward four o'clock, 
the approaches of the Northern Railway Station 
were silently invested by two regiments — one 
of Chasseurs de Vincennes, the other of gendar- 
merie mobile, Numerous squads of sergents de 
ville installed themselves in the terminus. The 
station-master was ordered to prepare a special 
train and to have an engine ready. A certain 
number of stokers and engineers for night service 
were retained. No explanation, however, was 
vouchsafed to any one, and absolute secrecy was 
maintained. A little before six o’clock a move- 
ment was apparent in the troops. Some sergents 
de ville came running up, and a few minutes aft- 
erward a squadron of lancers emerged at a sharp 
trot from the Rue du Nord. In the centre of the 
squadron and between the two lines of horse- 
soldiers could be seen two police vans drawn by 
post-horses; behind each vehicle came a little 
open barouche, in which there sat one man. At 
the head of the lancers galloped the aid-de-camp 
Fleury. 

The procession entered the court-yard, then 
the railway station, and the gates and doors were 
reclosed. 

The two men in the barouches made them- 
selves known to the Special Commissary of the 
station, to whom the aid-de-camp Fleury spoke 
privately. This mysterious convoy excited the 
curiosity of the railway officials ; they questioned 
the policemen, but these knew nothing. All that 
they could tell was that these police vans contain- 
ed eight places, that in each van there were four 
prisoners, each occupying a cell, and that the four 
other cells were filled by four sergents de ville, 
placed between the prisoners, so as to prevent 
any communication between the cells. 

After various consultations between the aid- 
de-camp of the Elysée and the men of the pre- 
fect Maupas, the two police vans were placed on 
railway trucks, each having behind it the open 
barouche like a wheeled sentry-box, where a po- 
liee agent acted as sentinel. The engine was 
ready, the trucks were attached to the tender, and 
the train started. It was still pitch-dark. 

For a long time the train sped on in the most 
profound silence. Meanwhile it was freezing; 
in the second of the two police vans, the sergents 
de ville, cramped and chilled, opened their cells, 
and, in order to warm and stretch themselves, 
walked up and down the narrow gangway which 
runs from end to end of the police vans. Day had 
broken ; the four sergents de ville inhaled the out- 
side air and gazed at the passing country through 
a species of port-hole which borders each side of 
the ceiling of the passage. Suddenly a loud voice 
issued from one of the cells which had remained 
closed, and cried out, “Hey! there! it is very 
cold; can not I relight my cigar here ?” 

Another voice immediately issued from a sec- 
ond cell, and said, “ What! it is you? Good- 
morning, Lamoriciére !” 

“ Good - morning, Cavaignac!” replied the first 
voice, 

General Cavaignac and General Lamoriciére 
had just recognized each other. 

A third voice was raised from a third cell. 

“Ah! you are there, gentlemen. Good-morn- 
ing, and a pleasant journey.” 

He who spoke then was General Changarnier. 

“ Generals !” cried out a fourth voice. “I am 
one of you!” 

The three generals recognized M. Baze. A 
burst of laughter came from the four cells si- 
inultaneously. 

This police van, in truth, contained, and was 


carrying away from Paris, the questor Baze, and 
the generals Lamoriciére, Cavaignac, and Chan- 
garnier. In the other vehicle, which was placed 
foremost on the trucks, there were Colonel Char- 
ras, Generals Bedeau and Le F16, and Count Ro- 
ger (du Nord). 


At midnight these eight Representative pris- 
oners were sleeping in their cells at Mazas, when 
they heard a sudden knocking at their doors, and 
a voice cried out to them, “ Dress; they are com- 
ing to fetch you.” “Is it to shoot us ?” cried 
Charras from the other side of the door. They 
did not answer him, 

It is worth remarking that this idea came si- 
multaneously to all. And, in truth, if we can be- 
lieve what has since transpired through the quar- 
rels of accomplices, it appears that in the event 
of a sudden attack being made by us upon Ma- 
zas to deliver them, a fusillade had been resolved 
upon, and that St. Arnaud had in his pock- 
et the written order, and signed “ Louis Bona- 

parte.” 

The prisoners got up. Already on the preced- 
ing night a similar notice had been given to them. 
They had passed the night on their feet, and at 
six o’clozk in the morning the jailer said to them, 
“ You can goto bed.” The hours passed by; they 
ended by thinking it would be the same as the 
preceding night ; and many of them, hearing five 
o’clock strike from the clock tower inside the 
prison, were going to get back into bed, when the 
doors of their cells were opened. All the eight 
were taken down stairs, one by one, into the 
clerk’s office in the Rotunda, and were then ush- 
ered into the police van without having met or 
seen each other during the passage. A man 
dressed in black, with an impértinent bearing, 
seated at a table, with pen in hand, stopped them 
on their way. and asked their names: “I am no 





more disposed to tell you my name than I am 
curious to learn yours,” answered General La- 
moriciére, and he passed outside. 

The aid-de-camp Fleury, concealing his uniform 
under his hooded cloak, stationed himself in the 
clerk’s office. He was charged, to use his own 
words, to “embark” them, and to go and report 
their “embarkation” at the Elysée. The aid-de- 
camp Fleury had passed nearly the whole of his 
military career in Africa in General Lamoriciére’s 
division ; and it was General Lamoriciére who, in 
1848, then being Minister of War, had promoted 
him to the rank of major. While passing through 
the clerk’s office, General Lamoriciétre looked 
fixedly at him. 4 

When they entered the police vans the gener- 
als were smoking cigars. They took them from 
them. General Lamoriciére had kept his. A 
voice from outside cried three separate times, 
“Stop his smoking!” A sergent de ville who was 
standing by the door of the cell hesitated for 
some time, but, however, ended by saying to the 
general, ‘“‘ Throw away your cigar.” 

Thence, later on, ensued the exclamation which 
caused General Cavaignac to recognize General 
Lamoriciére. The vehicles having been loaded, 
they set off. 

They did not know either with whom they were 
or where they were going. Each observed for 
himself in his box the turnings of the streets, 
and tried to speculate. Some believed that they 
were being taken to the Northern Railway Sta- 
tion; others thought to the Havre Railway Sta- 
tion. They heard the trot of the escort on the 
paving-stones. 

On the railway the discomfort of the cells 
greatly increased. General Lamoriciére, encum- 
bered with a parcel and a cloak, was still more 
jammed in than the others. He could not move ; 
the cold seized him, and he ended by the excla- 
mation which put all four of them in communi- 
cation with each other. 

On hearing the names of the prisoners, their 
keepers, who up to that time had been rough, 
became respectful: “I say there,” said General 
Changarnier, “ open our cells, and let us walk up 
and down the passage like yourselves.” ‘“Gen- 
eral,” said a sergent de ville, “we are forbidden 
to do so. The Commissary of Police is behind 
the carriage in a barouche, whence he sees every 
thing that is taking place here.” Nevertheless, 
a few moments afterward, the keepers, under 
pretext of cold, pulled up the ground-glass win- 
dow which closed the vehicle on the side of the 
Commissary, and having thus “blocked the po- 
lice,” as one of them remarked, they opened the 
cells of the prisoners. 

It was with great delight that the four Repre- 
sentatives met again and shook hands. Each 
of these three generals at this demonstrative mo- 
ment maintained the character of his tempera- 
ment. Lamoriciére, impetuous and witty, throw- 
ing himself, with all his military energy, upon “the 
Bonaparte ;” Cavaignac, calm and cold; Chan- 
garnier, silent, and looking out through the port- 
hole at the landscape. The sergents de ville ven- 
tured to put in a word here and there. One of 
them related to the prisoners that the ex-prefect 
Carlier had spent the night of the first and sec- 
ond at the Prefecture of Police. “As for me,” 
said he, “I left the Prefecture at midnight ; but 
I saw him up, to that hour, and I can affirm that 
at midnight he was there still.” 

They reached Creil, and then Noyon. At No- 
yon they gave them some breakfast without let- 
ting them get out—a hurried morsel and a glass 
of wine. The Commissaries of Police did not open 
their lips to them. Then the carriages were re- 
closed, and they felt they were being taken off 
the trucks and being replaced on the wheels. 
Post-horses arrived, and the vehicles set out, but 
slowly; they were now escorted by a company of 
infantry gendarmerie mobile. 

When they left Noyon, they had been ten hours 
in the police van. Meanwhile the infantry halt- 
ed. They asked permission to get out for a 
moment. ‘“ We consent,” said one of the Com- 
missaries of the Police, “but only for a minute, 
and on condition that you will give your word of 
honor not to escape.” ‘ We will not give our 
word of honor,” replied the prisoners. “ Gentle- 
men,” continued the Commissary, “ give it to me 
only for one minute—the time to drink a glass of 
water.” ‘No,’ said General Lamoriciére, “the 
time to do the contrary,” and he added, “To 
Louis Bonaparte’s health.” They allowed them 
to get out, one by one, and they were able to in- 
hale for a moment the fresh air in the open coun- 
try by the side of the road. 

Then the convoy resumed its march. 

As the day waned, they saw through their 
port-hole a mass of high walls, somewhat over- 
topped by a great round tower. A moment aft- 
erward the carri entered beneath a low arch- 
way, and then stopped in the centre of a long 
court-yard, steeply embanked, surrounded by high 
walls, and commanded by two buildings, of which 
one had the appearance of a barrack, and the 
other, with bars at all the windows, had the ap- 
pearance of a prison. The doors of the carriages 
were opened. An officer who wore a captain’s 
epaulets was standing by the steps. General 
Changarnier came down the first. ‘“ Where are 
we ?”’ said he. 

The officer answered, “ You are at Ham.” 

They led them separately to the prison, each 
to the room that was allotted to him. However, 
General Lamoriciére having been taken by mis- 
take into Cavaignac’s room, the two generals 
could again exchange a shake of the hand. Gen- 
eral Lamoriciére wished to write to his wife; the 
only letter which the Commissaries of Police 
consented to take charge of was a note contain- 
ing this line: “I am well.” 

The room allotted to General Lamoriciére had 
been occupied in the time of the captivity of the 
Ministers of Charles X. by the ex-Minister of 
Marine, M. D’Haussez. It was a low, damp room, 
long uninhabited, and which had served as a 





chapel, adjoining the dreary archway which led 
from one court-yard to the other; floored with 
great planks, slimy and mouldy, to which the 
foot adhered; papered with a gray paper which 
had turned green, and which hung in rags, exud- 
ing saltpetre from the floor to the ceiling ; lighted 
by two barred windows looking on to the court- 
yard, which had always to be left open on ac- 
count of the smoky chimney. At the bottom of 
the room was the bed, and between the windows 
a table and two straw-bottomed chairs. The 
damp ran down the walls. When General La- 
moriciére left this room, he carried away rheu- 
matism with him; M. D’Haussez went out crip- 

led. 
‘ When the eight prisoners had entered their 
rooms, the doors were shut upon them; they 
heard the bolts shot from outside, and they were 
told, “ You are in close confinement.” 

General Cavaignac occupied on the first floor 
the former room of M. Louis Bonaparte, the best 
in the prison. The first thing which struck the 
eye of the General was an inscription traced on 
the wall, and stating the day when Louis Bona- 
parte had entered this fortress, and the day when 
he had left it, as is well known, disguised as a 
mason, and with a plank on his shoulder. More- 
over, the choice of this building was an attention 
on the part of M. Louis Bonaparte, who, having, 
in 1848, taken the place of General Cavaignac in 
power, wished that, in 1851, General Cavaignac 
should take his place in prison. 

“Turn and turn about!” Morny had said, smil- 


ing. 





XI. 
THE END OF THE SECOND DAY. 


We left Marie’s house just in time. The regi- 
ment charged to track us and to arrest us was 
approaching. We heard the measured steps of 
soldiers in the gloom. The streets were dark. 
We dispersed. I will not speak of a refuge 
which was refused to us. 

Less than ten minutes after our departure M. 
Marie’s house was invested. A swarm of guns 
and swords poured in, and overran it from cellar 
to attic. “Every where! every where!” cried 
the chiefs. The soldiers sought us with consider- 
able energy. Without taking the trouble to lean 
down and look, they ransacked under the beds 
with bayonet-thrusts. Sometimes they had dif- 
ficulty in withdrawing the bayonets which they 
had driven into the wall. Unfortunately for this 
zeal, we were not there. 

This zeal came from higher sources. The poor 
soldiers obeyed. “ Kill the Representatives!” such 
were their instructions. It was at this moment 
when Morny sent this dispatch to Maupas: “If 
you take Victor Hugo, do what you like with 
him.” These were their politest phrases. Later 
on, the Coup d’ Etat, in its decree of banishment, 
called us “those individuals!’ which caused 
Scheelcher to say these haughty words: “ These 
people do not even know how to exile politely.” 

Dr. Véron, who publishes in his Mémoires the 
Morny-Maupas dispatch, adds: “M. De Maupas 
sent to look for Victor Hugo at the house of his 
brother-in-law, M. Victor Foucher, counsellor to 
the Court of Cassation. He did not find him.” 

An old friend, a man of heart and of talent, 
M. Henry d’E——, had offered me a refuge in 
rooms which he occupied in the Rue Richelieu ; 
these rooms, adjoining the Thédtre Francais, 
were on the first floor of a house which, like M. 
Grévy’s residence, had an exit into the Rue Fon- 
taine Moliére. 

I went there. M. Henry d’E—— being from 
home, his porter was awaiting me, and handed 
me the key. 

A candle lighted the room which I entered. 
There was a table near the fire, a blotting-book, 
and some paper. It was past midnight, and I 
was somewhat tired; but, before going to bed, 
foreseeing that if I should survive this adventure 
I should write its history, I resolved immediately 
to note down some details of the state of affairs 
in Paris at the end of this day, the second of the 
Coup d’ Etat. 1 wrote this page, which I repro- 
duce here, because it is a life-like portrayal—a 
sort of direct photograph : 

“Louis Bonaparte has invented something which 
he calls a ‘Consultative Committee,’ and which 
he commissions to draw up the postscript of his 
crimes, 

“Léon Faucher refuses to be in it; Montalem- 
bert hesitates; Baroche accepts. 

“ Falloux despises Dupin. 

“The first shots were fired at the Record Of- 
fice. In the Markets,in the Rue Rambuteau, in 
the Rue Beaubourg, I heard firing. 

“Fleury, the aid-de-camp, ventured to pass 
down the Rue Montmartre. A musket-ball pierced 
his képi. He galloped quickly off. At one 
o’clock the regiments were summoned to vote on 
the Coup d’Etat. All gave their adhesion. The 
students of law and medicine assembled together 
at the Ecole des Droits to protest. The Munici- 
pal Guards dispersed them. There were a great 
many arrests. This evening, patrols are every 
— Sometimes an entire regiment forms a 

trol. 

“Representative Hespel, who is six feet high, 
was not able to find a cell long enough for him 


. at Mazas, and he has been obliged to remain in 


the porter’s lodge, where he is carefully watched. 

“ Mesdames Odillon Barrot and de Tocqueville 
do not know where their husbands are. They 
go from Mazas to Mont Valérien. The jailers 
are dumb. It is the 19th Light Infantry which 
attacked the barricade where Baudin was killed. 
Fifty men of the J ile have carried 
at the double the barricade of the Oratoire in the 
Rue St. Honoré. Moreover, the conflict reveals 
itself. They sound the tocsin at the Chapelle 
Bréa. One barricade overturned sets twenty 
barricades on their feet. There is the barricade 
of the Schools in the Rue St. André des Arts, 
the barricade of the Rue du Temple, the barri- 





cade of the Carréfour Phélippeaux, defended by 
twenty young men, who have all been killed; 
they are reconstructing it; the barricade of the 
Rue de Bretagne, which at this moment Courtigis 
is bombarding. There is the barricade of the 
Invalides, the barricade of the Barriére des Mar- 
tyres, the barricade of the Chapelle St. Denis, 
The councils of war are sitting in permanence, 
and order all prisoners to be shot. The 30th of 
the line have shot a woman. Oil upon fire. 

“The colonel of the 49th of the line has re. © 
signed. Louis Bonaparte has appointed in his 
place Lieutenant-Colonel Négrier. M. Brun, offi- 
cer of the police of the Assembly, was arrested 
at the same time as the questors. 

“Tt is said that fifty members of the majority 
have signed a protest at M. Odillon Barrot’s 
house. 

“This evening there is an increasing uneasi- 
ness at the Elysée. Incendiarism is feared. Two 
battalions of engineer-sappers have re-enforced 
the Fire Brigade. Maupas has placed guards 
over the gasometers. 

“ Here are the military talons by which Paris 
has been grasped: Bivouacs at all the strategical 
points. At the Pont Neuf and the Quai aux 
Fleurs, the Municipal Guards; at the Place de la 
Bastille, twelve pieces of cannon, three mortars, 
lighted matches ; at the corner of the Faubourg, 
the six-storied houses are occupied by soldiers 
from top to bottom; the Marulaz brigade at the 
Hotel de Ville; the Sauboul brigade at the Pan- 
théon; the Courtigis brigade at the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; the Renaud division at the Faubourg 
St. Marceau. At the Legislative Palace, the Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes and a battalion of the 15th 
Light Infantry; in the Champs Elysées, infantry 
and cavalry; in the Avenue Marigny, artillery. 
Inside the Circus is an entire regiment; it has 
bivouacked there all night. A squadron of the 
Municipal Guard is bivouacking in the Place 
Dauphine. <A bivouac in the Council of State. 
A bivouac in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 
In addition, the garrisons of St. Germain and of 
Courbevoie. Two colonels killed — Loubeau, of 
the 75th, and Quilio. On all sides hospital at- 
tendants are passing, bearing litters. Ambu- 
lances are every where; in the Bazar de I’Indus- 
trie (Boulevard Poissonniére); in the Salle St. 
Jean, at the Hitel de Ville; in the Rue de Petit 
Carreau. In this gloomy battle nine brigades are 
engaged. All have a battery of artillery; a 
squadron of cavalry maintains the communica- 
tions between the brigades: forty thousand men 
are taking part in the struggle, with a reserve of 
sixty thousand men: a hundred thousand soldiers 
upon Paris. Such is the Army of the Crime. 
The Reibell brigade, the First and Second Lancers, 
protect the Elysée. The Ministers are all sleep- 
ing at the Ministry of the Interior, close by Morny. 
Morny watches, Magnan commands. To-morrow 
will be a terrible day.” 

This page written, I went to bed, and fell 
asleep. 

END OF THE SECOND DAY OF THE “ HISTORY 

OF A CRIME.” 





ITALY AND VICTOR EMANUEL. 


Tue death of the King of united Italy natural- 
ly excites a new interest in the history of that 
summer land of the Mediterranean which has 
conferred upon all modern nations its own con- 
ception of freedom, but which it has scarcely been 
able to realize itself. Only for a brief period, for 
more than two thousand years, has Italy been free. 
It is only since 1871 that the capital of ancient 
republicanism has escaped from its modern Tar- 
quins. During all these ages of tyranny the an- 
imated story of Livy, the perpetual lament of 
Tacitus, must have seemed to the people of Rome 
almost idle fables or bitter satire, the picture of 
a past that never could return. Italy, once the 
spoiler of the world, has been the ceaseless prey 
of every modern conqueror. German emperors, 
French kings, Spanish usurpers, and foreign des- 
pots, from Txroporic to Napoeon III., have in- 
sulted the majesty of that popular rule which was 
signalized by the lowered fasces of PuBLicota ; 
popes and princes have united to rifle the treas- 
ures of the wonderful land which has never lost 
its productiveness in the midst of ceaseless dis- 
asters, and whose fair climate, fertile soil, and 
happy situation have made it no less populous 
and productive in the days of Victor EMANUEL 
than it was in those of Srraso and Casar. 

Nothing, indeed, has been able to destroy the 
national characteristics of Italy, and it has still 
preserved in every age the same mental and phys- 
ical traits. In modern times it has been the pe- 
culiar land of poetry, music, dance, and song, and 
three thousand years ago, before Rome was found- 
ed, Tuscany was the home of melody, Etruscan 
harpers sang airs that may still re-echo in Norma 
and Hrnani, Etruscan dancers surpassed the grace 
of Tacuion1, a gentler Grist warbled at Fiesole, 
and skillful artists with pencil and chisel fore- 
shadowed the finest labors of MicnarL ANGELO 
and RarrakLtie. Amidst the sensual dreams of 
art and poetry in another part of Italy were pro- 
duced many of the noblest of human thoughts. 
Rome suggested and almost embodied the ideas 
of progress and of popular rights ; it perished in 
the effort to enforce them. ibunes and dicta- 
tors, the friends of the people, the leaders of the 
tribes, the Graccui (most accomplished of reform- 
ers), the Caos, and perhaps a Brorvs, have sug- 
gested to mankind those imperishable thoughts 
that have become the guiding principles of all 
modern republicanism. 

It was the good fortune of Vicron EmanvEt to 
rescue his country from the hands of foreigners, 
of the papal faction, of its petty princes and des- 
potic politicians, and to make Italy for the first 
time free. In his happy reign, it will be related, 
the Austrians, who had so long held Lombardy 
and Venice with merciless resolution, whose cruel 
tyranny at Vicenza and Bologna was repaid by 
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patriotic Italian with unutterable hate, were 
at last expelled from Italian soil by the aid of 
ial France. Then GaRIBALDI crossed from 


He would have captured Rome 
itself, but Vieror Emanven was held back by 
European policy, and the Roman patriots were 
shot down by French Chassepots at disastrous 
Mentana. A few weeks ago at Mentana a mem- 
orable celebration was held in honor of those who 
had perished on that fatal day. Rome poured 
out its thousands of exulting patriots, the govern- 
ment and the people were represented, and pro- 
fuse wreaths of flowers, laudatory addresses, and 
a sincere grief were lavished upon the immortal 
dead who had fallen not in vain. It was a scene 
over which Graccuus might have exulted and 
‘cero declaimed. : 3 
’ ‘But the chief victory of the Sardinian king was 
over that religious intolerance which for eight 
hundred years has had its chief seat in Italy. No 
such startling change has passed over any mod- 
ern nation; in none has the p' of humanity 
been so conspicuous and so swift. In 1840 the 
Vaudois valleys still rang with the cries of the 
persecutors, and the papal forces still held in 
timid submission the modest Church of the Alps. 
‘At Florence in 1855 to read the Bible was a pe- 
nal offense. CEccHETTI was imprisoned for one 
year in the House of Correction. The following 
is a part of his accusation: “On the evening of 
the 16th December, 1854, the public officers hav- 
ing proceeded to make an examination of the 
house of Ceccnert, found him in the company 
of Crottt and of two of his own sons, seated at a 
small table, on which there was lying open a copy 
of the Bible translated by Diopat1, another copy 
shut, a third being found in the drawer of the 
said table.” The poor cigar-maker was sent to 
prison among the common convicts. Such was 
the intolerance of Florence in 1854. The story 
of the Mapai, well known to all Europe, com- 
pletes the singular picture. Tuscany in 1854 was 
ruled by the bitterest leaders of the ultramon- 
tanes. And as we advance farther toward the 
south, the horrors of a religious tyranny deepen. 
In the Romagna and at Bologna in 1851 men 
and women were tortured, beaten, imprisoned, for 
comparatively slight offenses against the papal 
rule. At Fermo one man perished under the hor- 
rible torments inflicted upon him by an instru- 
ment called the mordacchia, a kind of gag; he 
was accused of blasphemy. At Rome the ultra- 
montanes, with hearts of stone, filled the prisons 
with intelligent republicans ; the Inquisition was 
revived; a secret association of priests watched 
for the first breath of heresy; the Papal Zouaves 
were as frightful to Roman citizens as a band of 
foreign brigands; and all over Italy the very 
name of priest was loathed and hated by the 
people. It is impossible to describe, it would be 
well to forget, the unutterable abhorrence with 
which every intelligent Italian of 1854 looked 
upon his clerical tyrants and oppressors. But it 
still survives, and men in Italy shrink away in 
horror as they see priest or monk pass by. 

To this system of clerical intolerance Victor 
EmaNvEL, directed by Cavovr, opposed a prudent 
and bold resistance. In March, 1849, he suc- 
ceeded his father, who had abdicated, defeated 
by the Austrians, but whose liberal policy had 
already made itself felt in Italy. Sardinia and 
Turin were already the centres of Italian prog- 
ress, and even the once persecuted Vaudois had 
been received with joyful acclamations in the 
city where their ancestors had perished by thou- 
sands in chains and tortures. The new king 
broke up monasteries and religious establish- 
ments, expelled the Jesuits, planted schools, 
planned railways, and filled nearly all Italy with 
the plain evidences of modern civilization. The 
petty dukes and princelets fled before GarIBaLDI 
and the Sardinians. Florence, where, a few years 
before, the Bible was a proscribed book and 
Protestants sent to the House of Correction, be- 
came the capital of a new kingdom, and the seat 
of a perfect toleration. Bologna, red with the 
massacres inspired by the Austrians and the pa- 
pal bishops, became, almost in a moment, the 
home of a purer faith. In Turin, Milan, and 
Florence the Vaudois had their missionaries, and 
Protestant congregations sprang up in cities and 
villages where the voice of reform had never been 
heard since the Inquisition of 1540 passed like a 
deadly malaria over reviving Italy. 

In 1870, so complete had been the change, in 
one city alone religious intolerance held its anti- 
quated reign, and Rome still upheld its warfare 
against modern civilization, aided by the arms of 
France. The alliance was chiefly disastrous to 
the latter. The victory of Germany threw down 
the last barrier to a united Italy. Vicror Eman- 
vEL marched into Rome in a triumphal proces- 
sion more memorable for his country and the 
world than all the pageants of the imperial his- 
tory. The capital of Italy became a centre of 
religious freedom. The Protestant was no more 
expelled from its burial-places, nor the reformer 
hidden in its dungeons. Vicror Emanvst has 
made Rome a new city, has broken up its swarm- 
ing religious establishments, opened its pestilen- 
tial streets, filled it with new buildings, revived 
and purified the venerable home of freedom, and 
fulfilled the hopes of united Italy. This he has 
been able to do solely as the representative of the 
Italian people. A constitutional king, the consul 
of a republican nation, he has held his way firm- 
ly and securely only because he has bowed, like 
Pvsticota, before the will of the majority. His 
son, Prince Humsert, who succeeds him, will, it 
is Said, imitate him closely, and it is certain that 
the intelligence of Italy will suffer no reactionary 
tendencies in its government, and that the course 
of freedom in the peninsula must be ever onward. 

One quality Vicror Emanvet possessed that 
may well be imitated by his successor. His cour- 
age never failed him. In breaking up the relig- 


Italy forever. 


ious establishments of Italy, confiscating the enor- 
mous property of the Church, restoring it to the 





people, dissolving religious orders, enfranchising 
the clergy, enforcing toleration, he performed a 
task surrounded by perils, and one that few po- 
litical leaders would care to undertake. In set- 
ting free the Romagna, expelling the papal forces, 
in overturning forever the temporal rule, seizing 
upon Rome, he exposed his life to the assassin’s 
dagger, and braved the excommunication of the 
enraged Church. At the risk of life, his throne, 
his spiritual hopes, the Sardinian king prosecuted 
reform in Italy. For nearly thirty years he has 
remained true to the principles of progress. He 
has founded free schools in spite of the maledic- 
tions of the ultramontanes ; he has built railways, 
ports and harbors, tunnels, bridges, where a dull 
conservatism looked upon them with horror; he 
has roused a whole nation from the slumber of 
centuries of decay. 

Upon what a past does the new ruler of Italy 
look as he sits on the throne of Romutus! The 
seven tall hills covered with forests; the simple 
Latin monarchy ; the rise of freedom, its victories, 
its fall; Rome the mistress of the world; Rome 
trodden down by the barbarians; the rise of the 
papacy; the spiritual tyranny; the revolt of the 
north; the horrors of many a religious war; the 
modern Rome captured by the arms of Italy, and 
once more dedicated to a higher freedom. Yet 
it is only by ceaseless pains and perils that free- 
dom can be saved. its deadly foes are active 
every where. In America, in Italy, cowardice 
will never save a state, and the example of Vic- 
ToR EMANUEL may afford instruction to every pa- 
triot. Everene Lawrence. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A survey of the silver mines situated on 
the Comstock Lode, in Nevada, was carried on 
in 1877 | Professor J. A. CaurcH, of the Ohio 
A. and M. College, at Columbus, acting as a 
member of the ra of Lieutenant WHEELER. 
The structure of the vein was carefully mapped 
on all levels from about 1 feet below the 
surface down to the depth of 2000 feet, and 
many facts of great interest were developed. 
The extreme heat experienced in these mines, 
ranging from 84° F. in old drifts through which 
strong air currents are passing, to 116° F. in 
freshly opened workings, makes the question 
of temperature an unusually important one. 
Professor CHURCH ascertained that the source 
of this heat is the decomposition of the rocks 
under the agency of atmospheric influences. 
The thick sheets of lava lying upon the vein are 
undergoing slow combustion, which appears to 
be finished in the upper 1000 feet of rock. Be- 
low that the combustion is known to be going 
on for nearly 1500 feet further. Ata depth o 
2400 feet no increase nor decrease of tempera- 
ture has been discovered, the amount of heat 
appearing to be nearly uniform. These circum- 
stances present the curious question wheth- 
er the miners will be able to cut through the 
hot zone of rock and reach a cooler one at a 
lower depth. This can not be determined until 
something authoritative is learned of the depth 
to which meteoric waters and atmospheric air 

etrate. But the conclusion, so far as the 
frets learned will sustain any opinion, is that 
the decomposition of the rocks extends quite as 
deep as the resources of mining are likely to hold 
out, and therefore that the Comstock mines will 
continue to be hot, though not increasingly so. 
The mines were found to cut through singular 
bands of hot and cold rocks disposed vertically. 
Observations were also made upon meteorolo- 
gy, surface geology, and the engineering of the 
mines. The Sutro Tunnel was also examined. 





A singular phenomenon has excited attention 
durin e past autumn on the shores of the 
Uni States in the occurrence of enormous 


schools of cod-fish of unprecedented extent, 
something different from and far beyond the 
usual autumnal immigration. They are quite 
large, averaging about twenty pounds, and have 
now been caught from Gloucester to Cape Cod 
and around to Nantucket and No Man’s Land. 
About Gloucester a single line fisherman will 
take 1500 pounds in a day, while at Nantucket 
in certain instances 2500 pounds have been taken 
in the same time. 

The fact of finding in these fish hooks of the 
French — only used on the Grand Banks, 
renders it quite certain that the fish have made 
a very long journey, and it will be a matter of 
much interest to ascertain the peculiar physical 
or biological conditions of the ocean which have 
caused this stampede. 

The fishing for this new school is prosecuted 
in dories and small boats, aj a distance of from 
three to five miles from the shore. 





Dr. PETERMANN is extremely complimentary 
in his notices and criticisms of STaNLEY’s dis- 
coveries past and present, and calls him the 
Bismarck of African exploration, who has suc- 
ceeded in showing the connection of previous 
isolated researches, and clearing up the entire 
geography of Africa, just as BisMARCK has made 
one great empire of a number of single states. 





The death of Dr. Gzorcr Hap ey, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Buffalo, is re- 
corded as having taken place in that city on the 
16th of October. 





A recent post-mortem examination showed 
that the death of Pongo, the gorilla, which ex- 
cited so much interest in Berlin and London, 
was caused by acute inflammation of the bowels, 
the same disease which is so fatal to young chil- 
dren. 





interesting fact is announced by Pro- 
OPE in the discovery of fossil fishes in 
nera if not in species 
banon, in Syria, aud in 
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Dakota identical in 
with those of Mount 


aoother somewhat parallel fact is the recent 
detection in England by Mr. Newron of fossil 
fishes first described from North America. 


Professor Joun Darsy, in charge of the chair 
of Natural History and Chemistry in the East 
Alabama College, at Auburn, died at the age of 
seventy-four in August, 1877, closing a — 
devoted to scientific pursuits. A native of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a graduate of Williams College, 








most of his life was spent in the South, first in 
Columbia and then in Macon, although for a 
single year he occupied the chair of Mathematics 
in Williams College. He was an enthusiastic 
botanist, and published in 1855 a work on the 
botany of the Southern States, which served as 
an excellent text-book of study in Southern in- 
stitutions. He also published a class-book of 
chemistry. 


In August, 1876, a committee was appointed 
by the American Association for the Toemeo- 
ment of Science to arrange for an International 
Geological Exhibition and Congress to be held 
in Paris in 1878. This consisted of the following 
rsons: Messrs. WILLIAM B. RoGERS, JAMES 
ALL, J. W. Dawson, J. 8. Newperry, T. STER- 
RY Hont, R. PuMpPg.iy, and C. H. Hircucock, 
together with T. H. Huxiey for England, O. 
TORELL for Sweden, and E. H. von BAUMHAUER 
for Holland. Professor James Hau was chosen 
chairman, and Dr. T. Sterry Hunt secretary. A 
circular was prepared and distributed to the prin- 
cipal scientific societies and academies through- 
out the world, which met with the most hearty 
response, and there is every prospect of an ex- 
tremely successful conference on the occasion 
in question. Prof YY, Professor Ram- 
8aY, and the presidents for the time being of the 
geological societies of France, London, Edin- 
urgh, Dublin, Berlin, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Austria have been invited to form 
part of the Commission. A committee has been 
appointed by the Geological Society of France; 
a circular issued by them, bearing date of 
July 31, invites all those interested in this study 
and desirous of participating in the conference 
to subscribe twelve francs, which will give a 
card of admission to the Congress and right to 
all the publications thereof. Those proposin 
to attend the conference are requested to sen 
a memorandum of the communications which 
they desire to make. This conference is to be 
held in Paris on the 19th of August, 1878, and 
will remain in session two weeks. Correspond- 
ence relating to the Congress should be address- 
ed to Dr. JaNNETAZ, Secrétaire-Général, Rue des 
Grands-Augustins, 7, Paris, France. 











HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


App.ications for space in the Paris Exposition have 
been received by Commissioner M‘Cormick to the num- 
ber of 619. These are as follows: From New York, 307 ; 
Pennsylvania, 111 ; Massachusetts, 47 ; New Jersey, 25; 
Ohio, 24; Connecticut, 22; Illinois, 20; Rhode Island, 
10; Michigan, 7; Missouri, 7; Maryland, 5; Virginia, 
4; Vermont, 4; Iowa, 8; Delaware, 3; District of Co- 
lumbia, 2; Minnesota, 2; Maine, 2; Tennessee, 2; In- 
diana, 2; Wisconsin, 2; California, 2; Louisiana, 2; 
Kentucky, 2; Americans in France,2. Probably many 
New York and Philadelphia agents have applied for 
space for exhibits manufactured in other parts of the 
United States; but in the absence of positive official 
knowledge, they are credited to New York State and 
Pennsylvania. These exhibits have been classified, 
and the successful applicants have been, or will be, 
notified by mail. There are, however, only about 
25,000 square feet of space available in the main Ex- 
position Building, and about 100,500 square feet have 
been applied for, the machinery alone, exclusive of 
agricultural implements, demanding 30,000 square feet. 
Consequently a building must be erected on the 
grounds for the accommodation of the more bulky 
exhibits, and many must be refused for want of space. 





The new storm signal of the United States Service 
came into use on January 1. It will be known as the 
“cautionary off-shore signal,” and consists of a white 
flag with a square black centre, shown above a red flag 
with a square black centre, by day, or a white light 
shown above a red light by night. The display of this 
signal will often follow, and must be distinguished 
from, the usual “ cautionary signal,” which is a square 
red flag with a square black centre by day, or a red 
light at night. This retains, whenever shown alone, 
its usual meaning, that is, it calls for caution in view 
of an approaching storm, and is so “‘ cautionary” with 
reference to winds blowing from any direction. The 
cautionary off-shore signal, that is, a white flag with 
black square in the centre, shown above a red flag 
with a square black centre, by day, or a white light 
shown above a red light by night, is “ cautionary” with 
reference to winds expected to blow from a northern 
or western direction, or off shore at or near the place 
at which it may be shown. 





Specimens of confectionery colored with chromate 
of lead were recently exhibited at a meeting of the 
Health Association. 


It has been proposed that a Memorial Association be 
formed by the friends of Daniel Webster for the pur- 
pose of collecting unpublished facts in his history, 
which may eventually be made into an additional] pub- 
lished record of his life and character. 





Rapid transit from one end of our city to the other 
seems about to be realized. Every day there is per- 
ceptible progess made on the New York Elevated and 
the Gilbert railways. The legal impediments which 
have hindered the prog of the roads in months 
past have been in a measure removed, and business 
men and citizens generally are looking forward to the 
early summer, when it is expected that both these 
elevated railways will be in syccessful operation. 


The Victor Emanuel gold medal of merit was pre- 
sented to Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, on 
January 12, at Rome. A sealed letter from the late 
king was opened and read at the presentation, which 





will. They are welcomed by the Peruvians, and efforts 
are made to increase immigration to Peru. Arrange- 
ments are being perfected for a new line of steamers 
to run between Asia and Peru. 





The telephone has been tried between Dover and 
Calais with perfect success. 





An exchange informs us that 220 street lamps at 
Providence, Rhode Island, which extended over a dis- 
tance of several miles, are now lighted and extinguish- 
ed by electricity, in less than a quarter of a minute, by 
one man. 





Diphtheria has been peculiarly fatal this winter in 
many towns of Vermont and Connecticut. The imme- 
diate cause is believed to be sewer gas. 

The Norristown Herald remarks: “The coming 
dress for ladies doesn’t touch the pavement by about 
three inches. This will obviate the necessity of ladies 
wishing they had three hands when out promenading; 
but some new method wili have to be devised to keep 
the sidewalks swept clean.” 





Ata recent monthly meetifig of the Municipal Re- 
form Association of this city a report was read giving 
a description of a tour through the streets in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and of the condition in which 
they were found. This report states that the police 
authorities confess that the work of street-cleaning is 
done without any regular system. Many suggestive 
facts are given in the report, some of which we give 
in condensed form: 

“In London, with 14103¢ miles of pavement, every 
principal street is swept once in twenty-four hours; 
secondary streets three times a week; all others at 
least twice.” 

Similar regulations are enforced in Liverpool and in 
Manchester. 

“In Boston, with seventy miles of pavement and 200 
miles of Macadam, the principal streets are swept ev- 
ery morning before eight o'clock, all others twice a 
week, the Macadam once a week, and all gutters flush- 
ed and cleansed weekly. In Philadelphia, with 609 
miles of pavement, the principal thoroughfares are 
cleaned six times a week, secondary streets three 
times a week, and the whole city is thoroughly cleaned 
once a week. In New York, with 250 miles of pave- 
ment, the authorities claim to sweep her principal 
streets three times a week, and her other streets once a 
week, If the claim were well founded, she takes rank 
below every other important city above mentioned.” 

In London the annual cost of street-cleaning is about 
$1258 a mile ; in Liverpool, about $1291 a mile ; in Man- 
chester, $285 a mile. In Boston it cost in 1876 $974 a 
mile for street-cleaning, including the removal of ashes 
and garbage, and deducting what was received from 
sales of garbage. In Philadelphia—basing the eeti- 
mate on what was spent during the first ten months 
of the year—street-cleaning cost in 1877 $550 a mile. 
New York spent in 1877 for street-cleaning, exclusive 
of removing dead animals, etc., $2900 a mile, and “ asks 
for the year 1878 for $1,077,640, or $4310 per mile.” 
And the report concludes: “ These figures need no 
commentary.” 

SKETCHES IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBERS. 

Mr. Suerparp’s character sketches on page 89 
will give our readers a good idea of the popular 
branch of the French legislature. The sketches 
were made the day M. Gamperra delivered his 
great speech against the threatened usurpation of 
President M‘Manon. The French Assembly is 
one of the most excitable legislative bodies in the 
world, and violent scenes occur at almost every 
important debate. Members shout and gesticu- 
late as if they had suddenly gone mad, and often 
the presiding officer has hard work to preserve 
order and decorum. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A passenerr train on an Irish railway a few days 
since ran over an intoxicated fellow on the track. He 
was 80 insensible to the magnitude of his misfortune 
as to remark to the guard, as he looked sf his own 
lacerated limbs, “ Arrah, now, this is too bad—I didn't 
mane to stop the train.” 





“Ma,” said a little girl, “ what is all this fuss about 
trade-marke? Is it the trade-marks that make so 
many wrinkles in pa's forehead ?” 

A tailor, in skating, fell through the ice; he was afi- 
erward heard to declare that he would never again 
leave his “ hot goose” for a “ cold duck.” 








A newspaper editor says, “We have received a no- 
tice of marriage for insertion, to which was appended 
the original announcement, ‘ Sweethearts at a distance 
will please accept this intimation.’” 





“Yes, gentlemen, certainly, of course,” said a polite 
clothier, “if you want a pair of pants, step right into 
my pantry ; if a vest, walk right up to my vestry; and 
if a coat—here, Jacob, show this gentleman into the 
coterie. This way, this way, gentlemen.” 





An Aberdonian recently bought a horse by photo- 
graph, thus literally getting the carte before the horse. 





“T sup you miss your husband very much,” he 
remarked to the charming relict. “Mise him! Of 
course Ido. He was very useful in attending to the 
fire, winding up the clock, and turning out the gas.” 

aaoaceiaeeaiad 

“Well, may I hope, then, dear, that at some future 
time I may have the ay of —— you my 
wife?” “ Yes, I hope so, I’m sure,” she lied, “for 
pu png tired of suing fellows for bi of prom- 
Be. 








“Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian, “ what a recrea- 
tion it is to be dying of love! It sets the heart aching 
oo datianteh 





spoke in very flattering terms of Mr. Stanley's achieve 
ments. 





During the past six months the thoughtful kindness 
of the public has supplied Bellevue, Charity, and other 
hospitals with no less than 55,000 newspapers and mag- 
azines. This has been done through the medium of 
the “‘ newspaper boxes” placed in various parts of the 
city. The box at St. Paul’s Church received the largest 
number—16,785 papers; 14,857 were deposited in the 
box at the Grand Central Dépét, and 13,887 in the one 
in front of the New York Hotel. These boxes are 
emptied every day, and the papers are much valued by 
the hospital patients. 2a 


There are now in Peru between 60,000 and 70,000 
Chinese. Formerly they were carried to Peru under 
the “‘contract” or cooly system, and many abuses 
were practiced in connection with it. But by a recent 
treaty between the Pernvian and Chinese govern- 
ments the Chinamen now go only of their own free- 





: ~ — no taking a wink of sleep for the 
pleasure pain.” 





Crvmizep Povttrry.—Among the announcements of 
articles offered for exchange, in a paper jally de- 
voted to such transactions, there appears the follow- 
ing: “‘ Wanted, a drawing-room suite for two portable 
fowl-houses on wheels.” 





Tf a young man wants to see his name in 4 paper, 
—— get married. He will never enjoy his death 
notice. 





“Them pottery things is real nice,” said Mrs. Ve- 
poratceever Linney Sect ea ba 
rage, you , and bay all we t But 
what on earth is they intended for ?” 
_—>—____——_—- 
A WOMAN'S ARGUMENT. 

Youne Wire. “My dear, don’t be eternally findin 
fault with the fashion. If you don’t like the style o 
my hair, don’t dress yours in that ker ( that’s all. Ift 
were to follow your example I shoul have to wear my 

collapscs. 





hair bald-headed. (Husband 
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“ITALIANS, YOUR FIRST KING IS DEAD.” 


Irauia. “ My is i le isan ent , =e 
A. “ My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, and I must pause till it come back to me.”—Suaxkspzare. 
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THREESCORE AND TEN. 
‘Tis hard to be a man 
With head as gray as a bat, 


To find that life’s but a span— 
And a very fast span at that. 


With rheumatism awry, 

With coughs and wheezings troubled, 
Not long for this world am I, 

Though my body with age is doubled. 


A siock-imprisoned slave 

Is the wretch like me, who stands 
With one foot in the grave, 

And one in the doctor’s hands. 


It seems to me I’m designed 
To be laid on a medicine shelf, 
Where I'll part with my peace of mind, 
And be almost beside myself. 
I once had a heart very stout, 
But now it is weak, I admit; 
My sands are so nearly run out 
That I’ve scarcely any grit. 
An eagle eye ‘neath my brow, 
And raven hair, had I in youth; 
But I’m only bird-like now 
In a mouth without a tooth. 


My steps I can scarce direct, 
And stumble constantly ; 
But who should not falis expect, 
With a cataract in each eye? 
A couple of nephews wait 
At my side and bewail my twinges, 
While they think a tottering gate 
Shouldn’t hang so long on its hinges. 


And though the grave is a cold, 
A narrow, and cheerless den, 
Still I'll be, like a mummy of,old, 
Snugly put in by two men. 
C. P. R. 


THE COMING MAN. 


LETTER III. 
FROM CHARLES READE TO “HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


Trvta has as many enemies as a herring in 
shoal water; but in argument her worst and sub- 
tlest is Equrvogve, i. ¢., a phrase or an important 
word with two meanings. That word or phrase 
is sure to get used in one sense in the premises 
of the argument, and in the other sense in the 
conclusion, and this single juggle will always 
make a lie seem truth, and truth a lie. Ina long 
life of observation I never knew a current equi- 
voque in the hands of a dextrous muddle-head 
fail to make many wise men fools, and keep all 
the fools—what they are. 

Were I to give the examples I have noted in 
various branches of learning, human and divine, 
it would be too instructive, would infuriate re- 
spectable cliques, and submerge my subject. Suf- 
¢ice it to say that long experience has brought 
me to this pass: whenever I see an equivoque, I 
tremble for truth, and, whether I am in a court 
of law or a popular journal, the first thing I do 
is to sweep out of the case every word with two 
meanings which my more brilliant but less wary 
predecessors have allowed to creep in. 

Now what do I see crawling this way? Why, 
a very snake—a juggling, equivocating fiend of 
a word that has slain human understandings by 
the million. That word is “ Antiquity.” 

“ Antiquity” means two nearly opposite things : 
it means a very old thing, and it also means the 
period when very old things were new. 

The one word signifying two incongruous things 
niuddles men’s brains, and sets them talking mud 
and writing mud. “ Reverend antiquity,” “the 
wisdom of the ancient world,” etc. Mud! Even 
the philosophic mind of Edmund Burke succumb- 
ed to this muddling equivoque. He talks of the 
gray hairs of antiquity, meaning by antiquity a 
period when the world’s hair, if any, was all 
brown and curly, and its romantic head full of 
juvenile cobwebs, which the good sense of the 
adolescent world has much reduced. Jeremy 

Bentham corrected the fallacy in his day; but 
the good sense he taught deserts men the mo- 
ment they fall to argue, and I will tell you the 
reason. The knowledge we realize is knowledge, 
and stays by us at a pinch; but the knowledge 
we only know is but knowledge’s shadow, and 
vanishes the moment we begin to argue. You 
collar an addle-pate and say, ‘“‘ My good Sir, was 
the world five thousand years older five thousand 
years ago, or five thousand years younger?” He 






You let him go. He abuses your clemency: he 
yoes and reasons. You listea: the dog is reason- 
ing as if the world was older and wiser when it 


was younger and sillier ! 

Once bitten by the mad dog Equivoque, noth- 
ing but Death wili cure a man. The one safe 
course, then, is to begin every argument by 


seizing the equivocal word that has hitherto ob- 
secured it, and kicking it off the premises, and 
substituting for it any two distinct and truthful 
words which honestly represent the two mean- 
ings of the banished viper. 

This seems a small thing to do, but it is not 
small in effect; it is the greatest clarifier of Mud 
human wit has ever hit on. 

My argument, then, proceeds on the following 
clear, simple, correct, and exact terms, which ex- 
clude confusion of ideas: 

Tue O_p Wor tp is a world we shall never see, 
for this simple reason, that the world has been 
adolescent only three hundred years, its adoles- 
cence having commenced with Lord Bacon, in 
whose day it first learned the one road to Truth. 

The old world will be here many thousand years 
hence, when the Atlantic is fished, and Africa 
ploughed from Cairo to the Cape. 

Tue Aputt Woatp began with Bacon, and we 
live in its early days. 





Tue Inrant Wortp was the stone age, though 
it may have lasted fifty thousand years, for time 
is not a sure measure of events; it is only an 
average measure. Brute barbarism, however 
long, was a commencement, and true civilization 
is a novelty. 

Tue JUVENILE Wortp. This term applies strict- 
ly to the period between the invention of the 
shield by intelligent savages, and the road to 
truth by Bacon. 

Now youth is a glorious period, but it is also a 
wrong-headed one. The juvenile world, being the 
inexperienced world, alternately soars and stum- 
bles ; it is wise in one thing, almost idiotic in an- 
other, keen-sighted and blind, noble and base, 
by turns. It invented letters, poetry, and sculp- 
ture, which are noble things; it invented poly- 


‘theism, a d ing thing; it worshipped many 
an 


mean animals, a set of imaginary gods, 
stained by all the vices of bad men and women, 
yet unredeemed by a single ray of the genuine 
goodness which in every age has adorned supe- 
rior mortals. Ransack Olympus, you shall find 
nothing so godlike as Aristides or Portia. The 
juvenile pagan world not only worshipped man’s 
living inferiors—cats, snakes, storks, monkeys, 
cows, rams, and paltry little vicious gods; it also 
worshipped man’s dead inferiors, for it made 
graven images and worshipped them, which, as 
Lactantius the logical says, neatly enough, was 
inverting the order of devotion, since it was the 
duty of those graven images to worship man, for 
he was their creator, and therefore their god. 
But the great intellectual defect of the juve- 
nile world, and the one which not Christianity 
but Baconism corrected, was what philosophers 
call “a priori reasoning,” or a habit of conject- 
ure on matters where proof was attainable. 
Wherever they could do it, without being pun- 
ished, men shut their eyes and looked into their 
own minds for external truths. The husband- 
man did not reason so, because, if he had, he 
would have been starved. The warrior did not, 
because he would have got killed. The Greek 
sculptor did not, because he would have been 


ridiculed. But nearly every —— thinker 
did. Their habit was to “look into their inner 
consciousness” and guess, and then state, to 
state and then reiterate, to reiterate and then 
believe, from age to age, whatever had been 
guessed, stated, and reiterated. Our habit is to 
doubt, observe, examine, test, and be sure, not 
sit up on our hams and howl conjectures like 
puppy-dogs blind-drunk with moonshine. 

The juvenile world was as interested in the 
sources of the Nile as we are, and those sources 
as open to them as to us. But their method was 
to sit at home, or, at farthest, in the library at 
Alexandria, and divine those sources: the adult 
method is—Stanley ! 

Natural history was as wide open to Pliny as 
to Darwin ; Time has nothing to do with the non- 
sense and nescience of the Roman juvenile, and 
the knowledge of the English adult. - The ani- 
mals were as open to inspection B.c. as they are 
now. It was Inspection that did not exist: in 
classical and medieval times men had not the 
keys to knowledge—observation, experiment, ex- 

rience. 

“That big bee must be a king, I think,” said 
the juvenile naturalist : “ergo, it is a king. The 
bees, I imagine, must be his sultanas: ergo, they 
are. That is proved.” So centuries rolled, and 
nobody doubted the king-bee and his harem. 

This method infected the Greek thinkers to 
the core, and therefore, with all their genius, they 
breathed lies. Their mythology proper was enor- 
mous, yet their history, their moral philosophy, 
and their natural philosophy were three parts in 
four mythology. 

The medizvals did not inherit their arts, but 
succeeded to their philosophical method, and so 
propagated their nonsense and their nescience, 
The medievals were polytheists under the name 
of Christians, though, to do them justice, they 
worshipped good little gods instead of bad ones. 
They reasoned a priort as hard as any Greek. 
“The earth is a third-rate planet, but 7 was born 
in it: so it must be the centre of the whole sys- 
tem. Don’t waste time inquiring whether it is. 
It is a self-evident proposition. Start from that. 
It is the key to the celestial globe.” 

Thus their juvenile method took the keys of 
heaven as well as of earth out of their hands. 
So far from improving on all pagans, the Chris- 
tian world for centuries was darker and more ig- 
norant than the Greeks and Romans were a thou- 
sand years before. 

And when we emerge from the dark to 
mediaeval twilight, we emerge not into truth, but 
Christian mythology, false miracles, elixir vite, 
philosopher’s stone, astrology. i 

Now just dissect astrology, since here the 
Christian juvenile adds his intelligence to that of 
the pagan juvenile, to enlighten the world. 

Juvenile No. 1 looked on the stars from Mara- 
thon, and, to distinguish them, applied fancy 
names to them, taken from the national mytholo- 
gy. Rome, for convenience, adopted the vocabu- 
lary. One noble planet they called Jupiter; one 
beautiful planet they called Venus ; one planet 
that is rosy at certain months they called Mars, 
because they were not the men to observe that it 
is pink vegetation which gives that color at fixed 
periods. 

To this vocabulary came Juvenile 2, the medi- 
eval. “Oho!” says Juvenile 2, “then if a man 
is born when Mars is in the ascendant, he will be 
a great captain ; under Venus, he will please the 
ladies.” And so Juvenile 2 constructs a whole 
system of prophecy founded on the attributes of 
the stars. 

Alas! Venus is not a star of love, so made by 
its real Creator, nor is Mars a war-darting star. 
They are only God’s stars, to whom juvenile hea- 
— ne Sa a nullities ; for nei- 
ther Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, nor Mercury 
ever existed as celestial forces. 

My object in touching so wealthy a subject as 





this is to obtain my reader’s assent to a sound 
and discriminating guide in the present and all 
similar inquiries. ft is this: if a theory comes 
down from the juvenile world, pagan or medie- 
val, and gets alive into the adult, you must in- 
quire whether, at various epochs of its career, it 
encountered those tests the good sense of the 
adult world now applies to every fact. If 
it has, then it is a true treasure of past, and 
to be respected all the more that it has been long 
in the world, and has shown genuine durability. 
But if it has never been submitted to post-Ba- 
conian tests, then the circumstance that it rose 
in that hot-bed of chimeras, fancies, myths, and 
falsehoods, the juvenile world, is dead against it. 
Prima facie, the chances are it is untrue, and has 
passed current by pure reiteration and no exam- 
ination. 

The Greek statues, even in their fragments, are 
admired, not because they are old, but because, 
although they are old, they stand a close compar- 
ison with grand men and women of this and oth- 
er ages. 

But has the awkwardness, weakness, wicked- 
ness, unluckiness, of the left hand been submitted 
to any Baconian tests, as those sculptures have ? 

Take the unluckiness of the left hand: the 
adult world would soon dispose of this question. 
It would send out three men with note-books to 
find the track of crows. It would place six hus- 
bands and their wives on different sides of the 
flight; and in due course furnish a tabulated 
statement to show whether six strokes of good 
fortune had fallen on six husbands and of bad 
luck on six wives because the crows passed to the 
right of the men and the left of the women. 

Not so the juvenile world. It divined that the 
left hand must be unlucky, and therefore stated 
it. It stated, and therefore reiterated ; it reiter- 
ated it, and therefore received it as self-evident. 
Self-evident truth was its favorite form of rank 
absurdity. 

Now, in the adult world, who believes the left 
hand unlucky? who cares on which side a crow 
flies? On which hand of every bride is the ring, 
symbol of a sacred union, placed at that solemn 
moment when her childhood ends and her true 
future trembles in the balance? It is a time, we 
know, when superstition is agog for prognostics, 
yet even superstition sees no ill omen in this 
left-hand ring; for why, the self-evident men- 
dacity of the whole thing has worn itself out 
without troubling Lord Bacon and his tests. 

The unluckiness of the left survives in the still 
juvenile vocabulary of the adult world, but has 
died clean out of its maturing mind. 

Well, but this unluckiness of the left was an in- 
separable part of the right-handed theory. Fore- 
go this, and you rebel against pagan wisdom, and 
create a flimsy novelty, a brand-new theory, viz., 
that the left is not unlucky, yet is inferior in 
power and dexterity. But the juvenile world was 
far more confident that the left hand was ignoble 
ne unlucky than that it was inferior in muscular 

ity. 

Vow when a witness comes into the box and 
makes two uncorroborated statements, and one 
turns out to be a falsehood, we do not swallow 
the other half of his apple blindfold. The whole 
credibility of the witness is shaken by himself, 
and we, enlightened by the detected falsehood, 
mistrust his other uncorroborated assertion. 

Arrived at this stage of distrust, it is humble, 
and therefore wise, to remember that we are only 
one out of many known animals, all created by 
one Creator, and that our class-fellows, the other 
mammalia, are not without their simple wisdom. 
We have a million times more intellect than they 
have, but pray observe that our various accom- 
plishments do not enter into this argument, be- 
cause it so happens that in the conduct of the 
body man has never been wise, though he is very 
wise in arts, sciences, and mechanics. Man com- 
monly washes down his food with liquid, and oft- 
en with fermented liquors that have to be digest- 
ed. The other mammalia never drink when they 
are eating, but moisten their food with saliva, 
which is the true chemical precursor of the gas- 
tric juice. Taught by God, they have always eat- 
en as the ablest physicians now teach dyspeptic 
patients to eat. 

At this day two hundred million people, on one 
pretense or other, remove either a front tooth, or 
a small joint, or a fleshy portion of the body, 
though nature restores it to their children, and 
declines to indorse the perverseness of the par- 
ents. Others drag one lip out of its native beau- 
ty into ly Sein ess, China, with her 
vast tion and intellectual accomplishments, 
crushes the female foot to lameness. Europe and 
America crush the vitals of the growing female, 
rob that masterpiece the floating ribs of their 
elastic play, and substitute a bad hour-glass, a 
hideous meeting of triangles, for the serpentine 
line of beauty kind nature has bestowed on wom- 
en. By this the body not only loses its beauty of 
outline, but is filled with diseases, some of them 
disgusting. 

ther living relics of the juvenile world bore 
the nose, and bedizen it; others bore the ears, 
drag them down out of shape, and bedizen them ; 
others scarify the whole face, and sometimes the 
body, to beautify it; others squeeze every child’s 
head up into the form of a sugar-loaf. 

The animals reject every one of these outrages 
on nature, and their f all avoid the sexual 
excesses of mankind, observe times and seasons, 
and so escape many diseases, and can all nurse 
ee because they conduct their bodies 
wisely. 

Now not one of these wise mammalia is right- 
handed or right-legged, unless corrupted by man’s 
training ; and so here is an enormous majority of 
wise beasts against one who, on the whole, is 
much wiser; but in this one particular, the con- 
duct of the body, is too apt to lay down his wis- 
dom, and to be the least humble and least wise 
of God’s creatures. Let us he will mend 
before the world ripens and is ploughed. 





The either-handedness of all the animals, in. 
cluding man’s “sainted progenitor,” the monkey, 
needs no proof. It is admitted on all hands ; but 
I will give one example. A friend of mine hunt- 
ed many tigers in India. One day they drove a 
huge tiger out of the jungle, and he made for the 
nearest cover. He got on a road encumbered 
with tame buffaloes. He rushed among them, 
and my informant saw his two great fore-arms 
rise and fall as quickly as the one two of a pu- 
gilist ; and on he 

But there lay two buffaloes on their backs, 
with all their legs in the air, and apparently in 
the ies of death. 

A fine mull a right-handed tiger would have 
made of this! 

The above reasoning is not of the highest kind ; 
it is only reasoning by comparison ; but even this 
is more rational than pure divination, or theories 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of a pagan 
mythologist. 

However, we will now submit the matter to the 
infallible tests of the adult age. Most of these 
we must look for in our own time, and then these 
letters will become more interesting. The ju- 
venile world seldom applied the Baconian test, 
Experiment, to any preconceived idea; so we can 
not hope to find many examples recorded of a 
wisdom that was rare. 

Thus much we know: the Romans, in spite of 
their blind theories, had so many either-handed 
men that they were obliged to coin a word for 
them—“ambidexter,” which golden word we have 
never had the sense to adopt except in our med- 
ical treatises. 

We know that in every age a few individuals 
trained the left arm and hand, and always with 
one result—the left repaid culture exactly as the 
right did. But few of these individuals were fa- 
mous, and history neglects the obscure. How- 
ever, it is recorded that Nimrod was left-handed 
and Sesostris ambidexter, or either-handed. Le- 
onardo da Vinci, a wonderful genius, was either- 
handed. To these Dr. Wilson, an American physi- 
cian, and one of the few intelligent writers on the 
subject, adds some examples, including a famous 
Highland swordsman who was left-han: These 
few figures represent many thousand obscure 
persons either left-handed or ambidexter. 

These accidental revelations are confirmed by 
one very large experiment, that alone outweighs 
all the reiterated chimeras of the juvenile world. 
A school of left-handed and either-handed war- 
riors was founded in ancient Israel by men of the 
tribe of Benjamin. The first date of this adult 
school is not known; every rational habit pre- 
cedes the first notice of it. Israel was oppressed 
by Moab, and we are told that the Lord raised 
them a deliverer—Ehud, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a man left-handed. He obtained a private au- 
dience of the tyrant Eglon. He had a short sword 
girded on his right thigh, just as a right-handed 
man wears his sword on his left side; he drew 
this dagger, or short sword, and stabbed Eglon in 
the belly so vigorously with his left that he could 
not extract his own weapon from the corpse. 

Samson pulled down the temple of on 
the Philistines by an either-armed effort. got 
between the two pillars, encircled one with each 
arm, then swayed to and fro, using the biceps 
muscle of each arm and the power of his loins. 
Later Joab caressed the beard of Amasa with his 
He and struck him dead with one blow of his 
e' 


In J xx. 16, we find the same tribe that 
produced Ehud has seven hundred fighting men 
described as left-handed, and able to sling stones 
“to a hair’s-breadth.” Such precision is very 
unusual with that weapon, and seven hundred 
slingers so accomplished represent at least seven 
thousand who could sling well with the left, 

not to such absolute nicety. No statisti- 

in makes a gap in truth. Since 

the tiers had no single on like “ ambidex- 
ter,” or “either. ” the left-handed man 
and the either-handed man would both be called 
“left-handed” when described by a le adjec- 
men are 


p t-handed man; and 

truth peeps out the next time this school 

of og pee oeeny viz., in David's time. 

kinsfolk in Benjamin, the 

tribe sided with David, and we are told thease war- 

riors “could use both the right hand and the left 
in slinging stones and shooting arrows.” 

It is not so likely that the very school which 
was now “either-handed” had been entirely “ left- 
handed” a few years before; it is more accord- 
ing to experience that in the later passage a de- 
fective vocabulary possessing only two adjectives, 
“right-handed” and “ left-handed,” was cured, for 
once in a way, by a more roundabout but exact 
phrase, that being to this day the only form in 
which a vocabulary lacking some particular word 
is supplemented. 

Here, then, was the Baconian test applied on 
a large scale, and the blind theory that the left 
arm is intrinsically inferior to the right in power 
and dexterity succumbed at once under that test ; 

failure is recorded by historians whose preju- 
p code Reger € and this is the highest 

evidence, whether it figures in history or 
in the witness-box. ” 

Must I not hope that, even on this evid 
80 a nation as 


and physical level the men of Benjamin rose to 
900 years B.c.—Benjamin, by far the smallest 
tribe of a small though wonderful nation? But 
there is a great deal more evidence to come. 

As to the superior honor given to the right 
hand, that I shall show in my next and last letter 
has arisen out of a savage and contemptible foi- 
ble deeply ingrained in man, but unworthy of 
Christianity, unworthy of civilization. Meantime, 
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i stion is the practical one. The true 
sistory of mankind has nothing to do with camps 
and courts or politics. It isa struggle for food, 
and these letters are to show a million the way 
to more food by cultivating two bread-winners 
instead of one. 

Before I put men an 
the day into the witness- 


imes out of five, and the highest triumph of dif- 
ficult, skillful, swift, and precise manipulation is 
invariably done by the left hand; 80 that the right 
hand and arm, superior in juvenile theory, do in 
fact move within a narrower circle of excellence 
than the left arm and hand, and that before our 


“FTE will be a good and wholesome exercise for 
my readers to gauge their own intellects and 

wer of observation by asking themselves what 
two things I allude to. If they can not reply, 
that alone ought to show them how pagan tradi- 
tions, preconceived ideas, and a lying vocabulary 
can blind the eyes of unguarded men, and darken 
the understanding, so that even in this adult age, 
whenever we are false to the wisdom of that pe 
and prefer preconception to experiment, or - 
o’-lantern to the sun, we shall go blind and blun- 
dering all our days. 
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CHAPTER LXL 
FAIR STILL, BUT FAIR FOR NO ONE SAVING ME. 


Cyrit would have liked to follow the mysteri- 
ous lady, but that would have been too discourte- 
ous, so he wandered listlessly in the streets of 
St. Malo for another hour or so, not knowing what 
to do with himself, and finally came to a stand- 
still at an office on the outskirts of the town, 
whence a diligence started every afternoon for 


1. 

“Dol,” he said. “What is Dol? I was nev- 
er at Dol. I wonder if there is any thing worth 
seeing at Dol, and if-it be possible that Beatrix 
can have gone there ?” 

While he was wondering a hired fly drove up 
containing the lady in the gray mantle and a 
number of parcels of different kinds and sizes. 
The driver of the diligence went forward to re- 
ceive the lady and her parcels. She was evident- 
ly a frequent patron of his conveyance. He took 
pains to install her carefully in the wretched in- 
terior. 

“T'll go to Dol,” decided Cyril. “I am bent 
on finding out who and what this woman is. It 
will be only the loss of a day, and I shall have 
time to think out my plans for finding Beatrix.” 

It was foolish perhaps, he thought afterward, 
to be so easily diverted from his path; but then 
the fact was that he had no path to take—he was 
fairly at a stand-still. He could do no good by 
perambulating the streets of St. Malo. Dol was 
a place to explore—the chances against finding 
Beatrix there were as ninety-nine in a hundred, 
perhaps; but it would be one town checked off 
the map of Europe, and he would be able to find 
out something about his mysterious sick-nurse. 
So Cyril mounted to the seat beside the driver, 
where he had the shelter of an ancient leather 
hood to protect him from the wind, and where he 
felt very easy in his mind about th lady in the 
gray mantle. She could not escape him on the 
road. 

He questioned the driver about his passen- 
ger, but the man could tell him nothing except 
that the lady lived at Dol, and that she came into 
St. Malo once a week tomake her purchases. He 
could not say how long she had lived there, as he 
had been only driving the diligence for a month. 

They drove poe | lanes and past fields and 
orchards, which were entirely Devonian in their 
aspect, halted at a village which was 
and more picturesque and, sooth to say, a little 
dirtier than a Devonshire village, and y ar- 
rived, as the shades of Sn py aoe falling, at 
Dol, which impressed Cyril at sight as the 
dullest town he had ever beheld. He knew Sand- 
wich in Kent, he had visited Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, he had even seen Southend out of the cock- 
ney season, but Dol had a more utterly deserted 
look than any of these. There were fine old me- 
dieval buildings, there was a grand cathedral 
with one tower left unfinished in the Middle Ages, 
there were interesting courts and crannies and 
corners, but Melancholy had claimed Dol for her 
own. The country round looked flat and depress- 
ing; the outskirts of the town were arid and 
dusty ; the modern houses had that intensely new 
and unfinished aspect peculiar to French archi- 
tecture; and all ambitious attempts at improve- 
—_ looked as if they had been nipped in the 

ud. 

There was one rather pretty-looking house, in 
a small walled garden, and before the door of 
this garden the diligence stopped, and the lady 
in the gray mantle alighted. A French maid- 
Servant opened the gate and ran out to take the 
traveller’s parcels, and then mistress and maid 
went in at the door, and the walled garden swal- 
lowed them up. 

The diligence deposited Cyril at an old inn in 
& small square not far from the cathedral, a good 
old house enough, where all things were clean 
and comfortable, and where he found a sm | 
natured landlady, who was quite ready to answer 
his questions while he waited for the table @héte 
dinner. 

He described the white house in the walled 





garden just outside the town, and asked if she 
could tell him any thing about its inmates. 
It was a house which let itself garnished, she 
told him, the owner being a merchant at Rennes, 
occasionally because it 


all children. 

Of the two little angels, one was then squalling 
lustily in the adjoining kitchen, while the other 
hung to its mother’s gown and scowled at the 


r. 

“Have you had many English visitors this 
season ?” Cyril inquired. 

“Oh yes, monsieur, a crowd. The h love 
so much our Brittany, and Dol is the first town 
in Brittany. It is interesting to the traveller 
were it only for that reason.” 

“Naturally. Since September now—the end 
of September—can you recall any English visit- 
ors, ladies, who have been with you ?” 

“ But no, monsieur. After September our sea- 
son isover. It is late. We have had no English 
ladies since then.” 

“There are other hotels at Dol, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, but this is the first.” 

Cyril dined with a few sleepy-looking inhabit- 
ants and a couple of sub-lieutenants from the 
neighboring barracks, and after his dinner went 
to look at the cathedral, which had a shadowy 

ur by the light of a solitary lamp burning 
and there before a shrine. 

After this he was glad to go to bed, having 
slept very little on board the St. Malo steamer. 
He put Christian Harefield’s letter under his pil- 
low. 

He was up before daybreak next morning, 
and was out with the first streak of pale light in 
the east. He went first to look at the 
which had swallowed up the lady in the gra 
mantle. He made a circuit of the garden w 
but discovered nothing except that there were 
poultry on the premises, a fact imparted to him 
shrilly by a peculiarly energetic cock, apparently 
of the bantam breed, so eager was he, like all 
small creatures, to assert his importance. There 
was no indication of the life within to be drawn 
from the blank white wall, the closed Venetians 
of the upper windows, or the gilded vane upon 
the roof. Neighbors there were none. So he 
left the spot no wiser than when he had approach- 
ed it. 

The morning was lovely, the air balmy, despite 
the lateness of the season. It was just that calm, 
delightful hour when earth seems as fresh as 
if the Creator’s work were but newly finished. 
Cyril set out on a perambulation of the neigh- 
borhood of Dol. His hostess had talked to him 
last night of a certain Mont Dol as a thing to be 
seen, so he went to see what this Mont Dol was 
like. 

He walked for about a couple of miles through 
a level country, somewhat Flemish in its charac- 
ter—a country that had only the charm of utter 
rusticity to recommend it. Then he came all at 
once upon a raw-looking church of a common- 
place order, a few straggling cottages, and a steep, 
rugged-looking hill which rose out of the level 
plain with an extraordinary suddenness. He 
climbed this hill by a rough road, which dwindled 
by-and-by into a narrow winding track, and 
mounted in the early sunlight to an undulating 
heathy hill-top looking wide over the blue waters 
of the channel. On this hill-top there was no 
human habitation, only a votive chapel and the 
white statue of a saint, looking down upon the 
quiet hillocks and hollows, the clumps of furze, 
and tranquil sheep oa & dewy grass in 
the sweet morning air. He never looked on 
a more peaceful scene. The world, life and all 
its cares, lay far below him ; the blue wood smoke 
was up from the chimneys of many-gabled 
Dol; the church tower and its stunted twin broth- 
er, the tower that had never been finished, rose 
darkly above all meaner things on the level plain ; 
white sails of passing vessels were shining yonder 
against the blue horizon. He felt himself alone 
upon this lonely hill, in a serener atmosphere 
than the air of every-day life. A saintly hermit 
of old time might have passed his contemplative 
days pleasantly enough in a cell adjoining the 
chapel yonder. 

He rambled round the hill-top, lingering every 
now and then to look landward or seaward, for 
on either side the prospect was full of beauty. 
It was a spot where any man with a genuine love 
of nature might feel that he could spend hours 
and days of life alone with his own ts and 


his , and how 
little this perambulation of Mont Dol would 
help him toward the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion; and as he was thinking thus, and as he 
turned from the statue to the sea, he found him- 
self face to face with something sweeter than 
peed gay wipe oye nn? gt 

the face of the woman he loved. 

She was standing before him, at him 
with a grave sad smile, dressed in and 
of ber yous and Renate bs Soass aah cheapie 
° tears 
Sights cod eutlenlly eae a 

“ Beatrix,” he cried, with a rush of gladness 


be silenced. Expe' 





that almost stifled him—“ Beatrix, Providence 
has sent us to meet here. I had sworn to myself 
to travel all over the world in search of you.” 

“Why should you want to find me?” she ask- 
“a * there were no two persons on 
this earth less reason to wish to meet than 
you and L” 

“T should not have presumed to follow you if 
I had not a motive strong enough to excuse my 
I have brought you this.” 

He took Christian Harefield’s last letter from 
his pocket and gave it her without a word of ex- 


“From my father!” she cried, looking at the 
address, and then tearing open the envelope 
with trembling hands. “In Heaven’s name, how 
did you come by this letter—from my dead fa- 
ther? You who suspected me—” 

Tears choked her. She brushed the hot drops 
from her eyes, and began to read the letter. 

“*Sunday night, December 23,’” she began, 
falteringly. ‘‘ Why, that was the night before his 
death,” she cried. “Read it for me. I can not 
see the words. They swim before my eyes.” 

Cyril stood by her side, reading the letter across 
her shoulder, He put his arm round her to hold 
her up, and she leaned against him trembling, 
hardly able to stand. 


“My poor Camp,—When you open this let- 
ter you will be fatherless—a little loss, for I have 
never been a father to you in any thing save the 
name. For the last ten years I have been a mis- 
erable man—too miserable to care for my own 
flesh and blood—all that was good in me turned 
to evil. 

“T loved your mother as women are not often 
loved—with an intense and concentrated affec- 


tion that goes hand in hand with intense jeal- 
ousy. I do not think it is possible for a man to 
love as I loved, and endure the knowledge that 


“ By a series of fatalities, which I need not set 
forth I was led to believe your mother false 
and unworthy—a woman—a disgrace 
to you as she was a dishonor to me. To-night I 
learn that she was innocent—that her only sin 
against me was a sin of my own creation. She 
might have loved, as the years went on, had I 
shown myself worthy of her love by trusting her 
truth and honor. My jealousy made her life mis- 
erable, and my dless suspicion drove her 
from me, to die alone, friendless, hidden in an 
Italian convent. 

“Knowing what I know—knowing how hap- 
piness—the purest and deepest—was within my 
reach, and that I let it knowing that the bit- 
terest miseries of my life were engendered in my 
own perverted mind—knowing that I made the 
misery of the being I fondly loved—I feel that I 
can no longer support the burden of a life with- 
out hope. . Every chain must wear out in time. 
Mine was worn to attenuation before to-night— 
this last blow snaps it. To-morrow, when the 
world wakes to its petty round of cares and joys, 
my troubles will be over. You will find me as 
calm as if my life had been all peace. Saint and 
sinner are equal after death. 

“ God bless you, poor child! May He be kinder 
to you than your earthly father has been! Love 
I could not give you, but wealth, which is mine 
to bestow, I give you freely. Take warning from 
my miserable fate, and do not without the 
certainty that you are beloved. Your wealth will 
mark you out as a prey for every adventurer. 

“Should there be an inquiry about my death, 
you can show this letter to the coroner. Should 

ings pass, as, for your sake, I hope they may, 
without comment, let these last words of mine be 
sacred, the one only confidence I have ever given 
to my only child. 

“Inclosed you will find a statement from the 
principal of the convent where your ill- used 
mother spent her last days. It may please you 
some day to visit her grave in that lonely spot, 
and to weep there for the injuries my love in- 
flicted on her, as I have wept for her this night, 
tears of blood, wrung from a heart tortured by 
vain remorse. Your erring, unhappy father, 

“OnristiaN Harevie.p.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
FEBRUARY. 
Saturday, 2.—Purification of the B. V. M. 
Sunday, 3.—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 10.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 17. ma Sunday. 
Sunday, 24.—Sexagesima Sunday ; St. Matthias. 
Ir is clear that Father Curci is not going to 
lied from the Jesuits he may 
be, but he will still labor for the reconciliation 
of Italy and the Church. He has announced a 
book, of which the title is, The Modern 
between the Church and State, considered on Occasion 
@ Personal Fact. This work is published at 
and is divided into eight chapters. 
The first treats of dogma generally, the second 
enters upon the discussion of the Pope’s tem- 
sovereignty. The third chapter “inveighs 
against the attempt made by the Vatican grad- 
ually to erect the temporal power into a relig- 
fous doctrine by stigmatizing as heretics those 
who think that even if that power is ind 
ble to the independence of the Pontiff, its resto- 
ration on former conditions is no longer prac- 
ticable.’’ Chapter Four discusses the possibility 
of an agreement between the Church and Italy. 


Church by the waryey &: the 
devoted ‘ather Curci’s 

history in relation to the question of the tem- 

poral power. Chapter Eight aims to show that 





but for the scandal caused by his expulsion from 
the Society of Jesus, no one would have taken 
the trouble to reveal the treason which was plot- 
ting against the Fore the Church, and society. 
The Archbishop of Florence announces that this 
book is published without submission to him, 
and warns Catholics against it. Two hundred 
copies have been ordered at the Vatican, so that 
it will circulate in one quarter where its circula- 
tion is important. 


Those who have examined the character of ~ 


Mr. Moopy’s work in Providence are of the 
opinion that its chief force was felt by persons 
who are not members of any of the congrega- 
tions of that city. A ey Pmy of the Bos- 
ton Watchman states that “it went down into a 
stratum of society to which church work had 
never before penetrated. mones drinkers were 
arrested and converted in spite of their enslave- 
ment to appetite. In an inquiry meeting, after 
one of his plain and pungent sermons addressed 
to a great crowd of men only, a bi amist, and a 
man who had long been estranged from his fam- 
ily, pursuing a loose mode of life, presented 
themselves. Liquor-dealers confess that their 
business is greatly diminished.” 





The Rev. Pariires Brooks, in a quieter way, 
perhaps, is doing as much as Mr. Cook to arouse 
a religious interest in the minds of the cultivated 
classes of Boston. A correspondent of the Church 
Union thus describes him : “‘ He is forty-two years 
old, tall and manly in bearing, very naturai in 
movement, with no appearance of thinking about 
himself, with a voice not of much depth or full- 
ness, but sympathetic and strong enough to be 
heard even in rapid utterance through his vast 
audience-room, where every sitting has its occu- 

nt whenever the house is ne. He gives 

he impression that he heartily loves his work 

asapreacher. There is a quiet intenseness about 
him that is very arresting and effective. But 
aside from all personal characteristics asa preachi- 
er, he is a fresh, vigorous, suggestive thinker, 
and at times shows a masterly insight of the 
workings of men’s minds and hearts.’ 





The election of the Rev. Dr. Gronce F. Sry- 
mouR, Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, to the Springfield episcopate, 
is not well received by the Evangelical party of 
the Church. The Rev. Dr. Craik, of Kentucky, 
for long years the president of the House of 
Deputies, has sent a circular letter to the dioce- 
san Standing Committees, in which he says that 
“* this election will in some measure try the qual- 
ity of the official representatives of the Church 
as guardians of the truth. The extraordinary 
proceedings of this new diocese ought, indeed, 
to be rebuked by those representatives, irre- 
spective of their sympathies and doctrinal leai- 
ings, as a wanton insult and an unprovoked 
challenge to the whole Church.”” Dr. Crark 
also charges that the division of the diocese of 
Illinois was permitted on the assurance given 
that no such action as has been taken in this 
election was contemplated. He complains, 
therefore, that there has been a breach of faith. 





Philadelphia has a noonday lecture on the 
‘Relations of Religion and Science.” The Rev. 
Georce Dana BoarpMaAN began there, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, January 8, a series of lectures on 
the “Creative Week in Genesis.”” It was in- 
tended to — only the Lyceum Room of the 
Association building, but so great was the crowd 
that the main hall was used. Dr. C. P. Kravutu 

resided. Dr. BoarDMAN’s expositions of the 

armonies of science and revelation have here- 
ag attracted much attention In the Quaker 
ty. 


On Friday, December 28, the Pope held a Con- 
— at which thirty-five cardinals were pres- 
ent. Hisallocution was delivered by him sitting 
in bed. Two cardinals were created, Monsignor 
Vincenzo Moretti, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
and Monsignor ANTONIO PELLEGRINI, Auditor 
of the Sacred Rota. On the 3lst of December 
another Consistory was held, at which Cardinals 
MANNING, ReenierR, Brossais, St. Marc, Mo- 
RETTI, and PELLEGRINI received the hat. Nu- 
merous bishops were also created at these Con- 
sistories. 








It is well known that Christians of various 
evangelical churches have had the privilege of 
partaking the Lord’s Supper in Mr. SpukGEON’s 
church. He is ye as having recently thus 
expressed himself in relation to his practice: 
“ There is not a Christian beneath the scope of 
God’s heaven from whom I am separated. At 
the Lord’s table I always invite all Christians to 
come and sit down and commune with us. If 
any man were to tell me that I am separate from 
the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, or Method- 
ist, I would tell him he did not know me, for I 
love them with a pure heart fervently, and I am 
not separate from them.’’ On the other hand, 
the pro: of the Rey. ARTHUR MouRSELL of « 
union of the English Baptists and Congregation- 
alists has been coldly received. 





It is a part of the system of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to educate at Rome young men of 
different nationalities for the priesthood. With 
this end in view, coll bearing national names 
have been founded. In addition to these, other 
priests are trained in the ‘‘ Propagands.”” There 
are now thirty-nine American students in Rome 
areas is preparation for service in the 
United States. 


The expected marriage of Miss HANNAH DE 
RoruscuILD, only daughter of Baron Merger Am- 
SCHEL DE ROTHSCHILD, to the Ear! of Rosebery, a 
Christian, has excited comment in Jewish circles. 
In — toa es in the Jewish Times of 
this city, the Baroness de Rothschild writes to 
that paper in the following sensible strain in re- 
lation such mixed marriages: “It is to be 
hoped that being a liberal supporter of the syn- 

e does not preclude liberality of senti- 
ment, and also that the RorHscuHILps, as 4 rule, 
are not so bigoted and narrow-minded as to dis- 
own any ber who cl to deviate from 
the beaten path; leaving all to follow the dic- 
tates of their own conscience, they show no dif- 
ference to those who may differ in opinion or in 

Religion is between man and his God, 
and needs no human interference.” , 

These sentiments are eminently just. Cer- 
tainly a Christian could not better state the 
principles of religious toleration and charity. 
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PLEVNA AFTER THE 
SURRENDER. 


Tar above engraving, together with one or two 
descriptive paragraphs, will give our readers an 
idea of the great fortress of Plevna and the coun- 
ms that surrounds it. In the background stands 
Ne citadel, erected on a hill, and sharply lined 
9a the distant horizon. All the neighboring 
me par we scarred with intrenchments and dot- 
sere . be ee, which the artist has only faint- 
se 7 ed; but in the foreground we have an 
the pment of Russian soldiers that suggests 
© warlike character of the scene. The whole 
ee of Plevna would appear to the or- 
tna pomere to consist but of an infinite se- 
“a ‘ortifications, Taking them in a circle, 

Starting from a point on the Plevna-Biela 


height 
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road about 1000 yards west of Grivitza, the vis- 
itor finds himself upon an extensive line of earth- 
works, and right under the guns of three Turk- 
ish redoubts. These are connected by galleries 
and infantry trenches, and defend the approach 
to Plevna by the chawasée, this being the only 
means of reaching the town from the east, north- 
east, or southeast, as the rivulet running from 
Tutchenitza through Plevna courses through an 
impassable ravine with perpendicular sides of 
rock. The line then runs southwest about 1000 
yards west of Radichevo, and so on in the same 
direction until it reaches the ravine above men- 
tioned. On the western side of this ravine we 
start from the point where the Lovatz road 
bends to the eastward, thence westward between 
Brestovec and Kirshine to a point 2000 yards 
from the Lovatz road, thence northwest between 


Blagivas and Oleagas to the river Vid. 
ing the Vid, we go due north to a point in 
front and east of Etropol, thence northeast to the 
Vid, just béyond Oponetz, and from this place we 
pass north of Bukova, and southeasterly to the 
starting-point on the Grivitza chanssée. From 
the Grivitza ridge round to the position between 
Brestovec and Kirshine the Russian lines are 
higher than the Turkish. From this point to the 
Vid the latter are higher, but in a very slight 
degree, while from the Vid round to the Grivitza 
ridge again the Turkish intrenchments are gen- 
erally more elevated. There are between twenty 
and twenty-five closed redoubts on the Moslem 
line, with innumerable rifle trenches, batteries, 
and covered ways. Altogether the line of cir- 
cumvallation about Plevna was fully thirty miles 
in length, but the conformation of the ground is 
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Cross- { such that during the siege it was not at any time 


necessary to have the divisions in actual contact 
at all points. The Russian guns were generally 
mounted en barbette, while those of the Turks oc- 
cupied embrasures, All throughout the neigh- 
borhood of Plevna the Roumanian earth-works 
present a more technically correct appearance 
than those of the Russians, the lines of the farmer 
conforming strictly to the drawings laid down in 
works on military engineering. Their parapets 
also have 4 much higher commana than those of 
the Muscovites. Apparently enough spade-work 
was done around Plevna during the siege to build 
many miles of railway embankment, and iron 
enough thrown away to furnish the rails. 

The intrenchments constructed by the Rue- 
sians are generally rough, strong, and prectical 
in their profile and appearance, with good thick 
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parapets, and serviceable traverses and bomb- 
pits for men and ammunition; but the fortifica- 
tions thrown up under the supervision of the 
engineers are very often fancy works, with neat 
lines and narrow parapets that seem utterly in- 
adequate in the way of defense. One corre- 
spondent says of them: “They are not of suffi- 
cient command to prevent a cripple charging 
over them on crutches. They impress the mili- 
tary engineer accustomed te practical work in 
the field with the idea that they were thrown up 
with toy shovels and picks, and were constructed 
at some school to illustrate the theoretical instruc- 
tions of military professors.” Sometimes an im- 
portant hill is surmounted by one of these toy 
batteries, with a slight banquette in front for the 
accommodation of one company of infantry. 
Adequate flanking trenches for the protection of 
the guns are rarely found, and the supporting 
infantry is often compelled to lie down upon & 
bare hill-top without any sufficient covering from 
the enemy’s fire. The Turks, on the other hand, 
spare no pains in the construction of their earth- 
works. Had they, like the Russians, placed open 
works on the hills immediately surrounding Plev- 
na, they would never have held the position as 
they. did. Each one of their redoubts was a 


complete work, able to offer formidable resist- 
ance to an attacking party, as was shown in the 
famous struggle at Grivitza, 


At present the works about Plevna are all 
abandoned, or only garrisoned by small parties 
of Russians, who look for no attack, and only 
wait with patience for the time to come when 
they may quit the horrible scenes that surround 
them on every side. The excitement of the siege 
is passed, and Plevna and its environs are at pres- 
ent a cemetery where the dead are not buried— 
a pest-house that all efforts seem powerless to 
cleanse. Just to the eastward of the citadel 
stands what is now known as the “ Hill of Skel- 
etons.” The correspondent of the London Times, 
who visited the scene a few days after the capit- 
ulation of the fortress, writes : 

“As I rode up the slope of the hill east of Plevna, 
toward the redoubt defending the road between that 
town and the village of Radichevo, a ghastly scene was 
presented. Hundreds of Russian skeletons lay glisten- 
ing on the hill-sides where they had fallen during the 
assault of September. The bones were rally com- 

pletely bare. Those nearest to the Turkish earth-work 
nad been covered with a few inches of earth, which 
had been washed off by the first shower, and now they 
lay as naked as the others, The Moslem outpost pits 
were among these skeletons, many of them being not 
more than a yard distant. Notwithstanding the in- 
fectious neighborhood of these horrible human relics, 
not a shovelful of earth had been thrown over them. 
Singular as it may seem, many of these skeletons had 
distinct expressions, both in the attitude in which 
they had fallen and in the position of the fleshless 
jaws. As I sat on = horse and upon the hor- 
rible spectacle, I could distinguish those who had fall- 
en without suffering from those who had died in ag- 
ony, and the effect was euch as I shall never forget. 
The Russian soldiers who marched into Plevna in the 
rear of Osman’s sallying force passed among these re- 
mains of their unburied comrades, but there was no 
disposition manifested to inflict any punishment upon 
the men who conld treat the bones of brave enemies 
in such a beartless manner.” 


It might have been supposed that the capitu- 
lation of the fortress would in some measure 
have mitigated the sufferings of the troops both 
within and without Plevna; but such was not the 
case, Both besiegers and besieged were suffer- 
ing from famine, and the surrender brought no 
inerease of food. Ever since the winter began 
the difficulties of transporting food into Bulgaria 
have been increasing. All supplies are more or 
less detained at the Danube. The ice continues 
floating down the river in great quantities, and 
communication with the Bulgarian shore is likely 
to be interrupted at any moment. And yet the 
situation on the Danube is no worse than might 
have been anticipated, when the careless improv- 
idence of the Russians in not making any efforts 
to provide for such contingencies is taken into 
account.» One or two ferry-boats such as are 
used on the Hudson and East rivers at New York 
could have been constructed in half the time that 
has elapsed since the Russians crossed the Dan- 
ube, and these would transport twenty wagons 
each through any ice that ever formed on the 
river, besides carrving 2000 men and a great 
quantity of supplies. The time consumed in 
crossing the river would not exceed five minutes, 
including starting and landing, and therefore one 
such ferry-boat would suffice for the transport 
purposes of the Russian Intendance Department 
whenever the state of the river prevented the use 
of the ordinary pontoon bridges. The Russian 
engineers chose to adapt a stronger form of pon- 
toon, with an ice-breaker on the end, and then 
left these pontoons lying at Simnitza until the ice 
broke up the summer bridge. They evidently 
acted on the idea that when the weather was fa- 
vorable the old bridges were good enough, and 
when the weather was bad, the new ones could 
not be put down. In this way the armies of the 
Czar in Bulgaria are left to suffer the horrors of 
partial starvation, in addition to all that they must 
endure from the severities of winter, against which 
they have not even the protection of sufficient 
clething. The storm that occurred on the 17th 
of December, four days after the surrender of 
Plevna, was one of the most severe ever known 
in that part of the country. A correspondent, 
writing from Bucharest, describes it as follows : 

**On the 16th and 17th the rain fell steadily, but on 
the 18th the temperature became so low that the rain 
changed to aun icy sleet, which covered the surface of 
every thing it touched with a thickness of half an 
inch of clear ice, the telegraph lines being covered 
until they assumed the size and appearance of small 
ropes. On the 19th the sleet changed to snow, and a 
violent wind arose, which drove the snow in blindin 
clouds in eyery direction, filling up cuttings and rail- 
ways, and stopping all locomotion on both kinds of 
communications. The overloaded telegraph wires, 
swayed by the wind, gave way in all directions, and 
we were isolated from the rest of the world. Durin 

the night the violence of the wind increased, until it 
fairly shrieked and howled through the chimneys and 
among the gables of the houses like the wails from 
Dante's Inferno. The temperature gradually became 
lower, and yesterday morning the storm was at its 
worst, Sledges made their appearance upon the streets, 
but it required no small amount of nerve to charter 





one. In the afternoon I drove out of town. On the 
chaussée near the barriers was a train of 


wagons, of 
hey whieh owept over the level plain, laden with 


p in streets 
itals in a frozen condition. 


the repl to the address of Prince Cuaries remains at 
Turnu Magurelli, unable to cross the Danube. 
The toon at Simnitza and Petro- 








et succeeded. The wire between the Roumanian 
head-quarters in Bulgaria and Bucharest remained in 
working order until last night, when it succumbed. 


The suffering entailed by this storm upon the 
Turkish prisoners taken at Plevna, and the Rus- 
sian troops about the Etropol Balkans, as well as 
those on their way to join General Gourkuo, baffles 
description. Many of the Turks had no over- 
coats when captured, and there is no shelter ob- 
tainable any where in Bulgaria for large masses 
of men outside the earthern huts built by the 
soldiers for their own use. By the end of the 
siege not only was the fuel of the Turks exhaust- 
ed, but the Russians were compelled to haul wood 
from considerable distances for their camp fires 
and for cooking purposes. On the Roumanian 
side of the investing lines they dug up roots and 
stumps for fire-wood. The large masses of men 
encamped about Plevna have swept the fuel from 
the whole country for miles around. Between 
Plevna and Sistova, if we may trust report, there 
is not at present sufficient fire-wood to warm a 
battalion. The sick-list in Bulgaria is said to 
number nearly thirty thousand, a large proportion 
of whom are Turkish prisoners. 





WAGON TRAINS AT HELENA. 


Our picture on page 96 represents wagon trains 
delivering goods to the merchants of Helena, in 
the Territory of Montana. These goods are 
brought either from Fort Benton, on the Missou- 
ri River, a distance of about seventy-five miles, or 
from a station called Carrol, two hundred and fifty 
miles farther down the river, near the mouth of 
the Mussel Shell. The trains are compelled to 
pass through a dangerous stretch of country, for 
generations the fighting ground of the Crows and 
the Sioux; but if they keep well together they 
are seldom molested. 

Helena was settled, in the spring of 1862, by a 
band of discouraged miners, who, while prospect- 
ing in the previous year, discovered gold in a gulch 
which they named “ The Last Chance.” This is the 
site of the town, which spreads up the side of the 
hill and stretches out into the plain. It has passed 
through its reign of terror, having extirpated the 
gamblers, “road agents,” and cat-throats who in- 
fest all new mining towns, robbing and murdering 
at their own bad will, and it is now an orderly 
and thriving place. The business part of the town 
was nearly destroyed by fire several years ago, 
but the old frame buildings have been replaced 
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APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES 
OF SILVER. 


“A worp fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” When the body becomes 
diseased, the mind is thereby necessarily influ- 
enced. National wars, State dissensions, neigh- 
borhood broils, and family differences are more 
frequently than otherwise the result of diseased 
and disordered constitutions. When the body 
is suffering, the mind, acting in sympathy, will 
become irritated and perplexed. When the phys- 
ical system is in health, the mind perceives 
things in their true light, and the disposition as- 
sumes a very different phase. Nothing more 
directly tends to destroy the happy, cheerful dis- 
position of a woman, and render her peevish, 
nervous, and fretful, than a constant’ endurance 
of uterine disorders. The diseases peculiar to 
woman take away the elasticity and buoyancy of 
health, and reduce her body and mind to a mere 
wreck. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
real peacemaker in a family. No woman suffer- 
ing from uterine disorders can afford to be with. 
out this remedy. The Favorite Prescription 
saves unnecessary doctor bills, prevents divorces, 
wards off suicides, brings back buoyant, joyous 
feelings, restores the woman to health, and her 
family to happiness. It is sold by all drug- 
gists.—[ Com.] 








Frank Lestte, Esq., of the “Illustrated Week- 
ly,” says: “For some time past I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[ Com. ] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, sas F  Secsaate 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, On€ Year.....-seeeeecececeeeeees 700 
SIX subscriptions, OMe year.........-sse00s 20 00 


Terms for large clube furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxim Sqvarz, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volames of the Mae@aztnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1815, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volames of the Weexty or BaZa, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a yvol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrng, 21 volames 
ofthe Weexty,and 10 volames of the Bazak now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
ren's Werk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


a Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


WNel[e: LANTERNS 


Oe MAT 
Illus. Catalogues Bool 


Mee F oar ~ 
MAGIO MUSICAL CABINET. { THEO. J. J. WARRACH, 
ervyons a Musician, 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, 


MUSICAL NOVELTY OF THE acm. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


nkers, from $2 to Circu- 
soneienner from $10 to Av tess 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The§ free. 
— and Pe se and of our own manv- 
ture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
TOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 36 Murray St., New York, 


REVOLVER FREE, —Seven-shot Revolver, 


“with box cartridges. Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son,186 & 188 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ILUT V, combined with great 
rower ah TAR) iting? TOURISTS’, 

and general out ~ys- day and night double per- 

Spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 

= roots miles.” Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 

power to stren and im the t 

Without the od results of Freres cha ~ gy kee 

, OF 


bt by inclosing st 
TUN, 687 Broadway, X sem ws, 


'ARDS. 95 styles and Morocco Case, 16c. 20 sam ee 


your name & catalogue, 10c, J.A.Morrill, Fulton, 






























Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 





Introduction, Fuzchange. 
HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 
ad SCHOOL . a * % * 





21@™ Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
ety aici Unhaiitinies the dian aide of setae eguametnns teading, They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 





From 8. W. Mexurrt, Principal of Grammar School No. 22, New York City. 

Harper’s School Geography has been in use in our school over a year—the Introductory, about four months. 

We consider them the best books on the subject we have ever used. 

They are clear, concise, logical in arrangement, full without redundancy, and very pleasantly written. 
The salient points of the subject have been seized by a master’s hand, and so presented as to both charm and 
instract the pupil; while the teacher is enabled to enjoy the satisfaction of feeling that he is proceeding on 

principles, and that his labor is not in vain. 

Teachers can put these works into the hands of their pupils with the firm assurance that all that is worth 
knowing on the subject can be mastered in a reasonable time—a matter of no little importance, when it is 
considered how much there is to be done in the school-life of the average pupil. 

Printed and illustrated in the highest perfection of art—the maps being especially beautiful and clear— 
they have the additional merit of great durability ; the paper being very substantial, and the binding sa- 
perior to that of any geographies we have ever used: books in use a year show no signs of giving way, and 
are as firm as on the day they were put into the hands of the pupils—a matter well worthy of consideration. 


From E. A. How.ann, Principal of Grammar School No. 68, New York City. 
Harper's Geographies have been in constant use in this school for over a year. I am very much pleased 
with the books. They are in every respect a success both as regards their contents and the very durable 
style in which they are gotten up. 





From Groner Warts, Principal of Gr School No, 58, New York City. 

From a carefal examination into the merits of Harper’s School Geography, I can cheerfully recommend 
it as a text-book in schools. It bears in itself the evidences of having been prepared by skilfal and experi- 
enced hands, and with great care and attention to the practical details of the subject. It must commend it- 
self to the favorable regards of teachers, and soon become a favorite in our educational system throughout 


the country. 
From Groner O. Horxixs, Principal of High School, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

I have very carefully examined Harper’s Geographies, and do not hesitate to pronounce them superior 
to any others that I have seen. 

They excel the old-fashioned geographies in many particulars. I will mention only a few: 

1. They are unrivalled in al) that pertains to mechanical execution—in typography, binding, illustra- 
tions, and maps. 

2. They form a brief course, from which is omitted all unimportant details, while the essential facts of 
the science are presented in a clear, concise, and practical manner. 

8 Physical geography, which is entirely ignored in most books for grammar schools, is introduced in an 
elementary way, in connection with elegant physical maps of the United States, North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, &c. The introduction of physical geography at this stage of the learner's progress 
will prove of vast importance to the large number of pupils who never have the privilege of attending a 


high school. 
4. Particular attention is given to commercial and industrial information. We are shown the wonderful 


influence of natural and artificial commercial facilities on the growth and prosperity of cities and nations. 
These facts are fully illustrated by means of valuable commercial and industrial mape. 

5. Harper’s Geographies appear to be the work of & practical teacher. This is apparent in the logical 
arrangement of topics, in the discrimination chown in the number ond kind of qqstions ened, end in the 
general classification of the work. 

6. The Special Geography of New England, giving large yeference maps of each of the New England 
States, together with many pages of description, and numerous elegant illustrations, surpasses anything of 
the kind yet attémpted in any other geography. 

7. The latest geographical information is imparted, and the books are remarkable for accuracy in both 
maps and letter-press. 

8. Considering the quality of paper used, the strong binding, the numerous maps and illustrations, these 
Geographies are by far the cheapest in the market. 


From R. E:swortu Cat, Principal of Boys’ Grammar School, Stonington, Conn. 
Harper's Geographies are very desirable books. Without elaborate criticism, the main points that com- 
mend theni to me are these: 
1. The combination of physical and political geography. 
2. The general clearness of the maps. They are not overburdened with names of unimportant towns 
and villages. 
3. The arrangement seems to be eminently logical, the style clear, and the illustrations excellent. 


4. They are well bound, and sold at a popular price. 
It is now used in my school—the Boys’ Grammar School. It is admirably suited to the needs of my 


pupils, and therefore I cannot afford to dispense with it. I hope its use will become quite general in our 
schools. 
From Mary A. Rocxwoop, Principal of Girls’ Grammar School, Stonington, Conn. 
It affords me great pleasure to assure you that, in my opinion, the contents of Harper's Geographies wil! 


fulfil the promise of their attractive exterior. 
During the short time since their use in my school my class has evinced an increasing interest in the 


study, and I should consider their removal a calamity. 


From Cuanies H. Hrnozuer, Acting School Visitor, Stonington, Conn. 

I have thoroughly examined Harper's Introdactory and School Geographies, and regard them as the 
very best which have ever come under my observation. I know not how too much can be said in their favor. 
They have, in almost every particular, few rivals and no superiors as text-books. We shall introduce them 
into our schools when new classes are formed. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for exami- 
nation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





NOVELTY 
BABY CARRIAGE. 
Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
| 820 BROADWAY, New York. sicel ) PEAME WANDLD 3 Bae Pa, works 4, 





(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWABT’s.) 


























gy and Morphine habit cured. 
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Gold Qui Pen, send 
tang for circular. G, F. 
awkes, 66 Nassau St. N.Y. 


LARGE MIXED CAR 
0! case 13¢. Outfit 10. DOWD 














$8 50. Stamp for geteiogne, CUR- 
TIS& MITCHELL, 15 Federal 
Boston, Mass. Established 184 


9250024 . Agents wanted everywhere. i 
@Co., St. Ma 





BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET.( Par.ie77.) 
iris enecens 
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Df; shlnshl Cards, 0 two alike,with name, 10c, 
Q5 Pompe GEO. T REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS? 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cyreys : ITs ancient CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
EMPLES. A Narrative of arches and Ex- 
pn game, Ten Years’ Residence in that Isi- 


and. By General Loois Patwa v1 Cxesnota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of Royal Society A Literature, London, 


&c. With Portrait, Maps, 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops ond Uncut Edges, $7 50. 
IL 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 
Tih 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Cas 
woouan, M.D. Part ye 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
I. and IL, together, $1 00 
1V. 
THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters, By Epwi» Dr Leon, 


Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. - 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 


AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marke, for the Use of Collectors. By Wir. 
C. Pame, LL.D. lrofusely Il!nstrated. vo, Cloth, 
Gik Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (Ina box.) 

VL. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowneiwer. Ilustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. (In a box. 

vii. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. By Lord Macavzar. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vill. 

WILLIAM PITT. By Lord Macaviay. 32mo, Paper, 

2% cents. 1x 


SAMUEL JOHNSON,LL.D. By Lord Macavray. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

x. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


By Lord Macavtay. 


XI. 
LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macautay. 32mo, Paper. 
25 ceuts. xn 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Macavuay. 32mo, 
Paper, 2 cents. _— 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 

Lord MaoauLay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XIV. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Eveenz Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 
XV. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Groxer Warp Niovors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Dluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XVL 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By 38. G. 
W. Bensamiyn. Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, Dluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $8 50. 

XVII. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Harzgter Persoorr Srorrorp. With 109 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illaminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in tape @e Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. io 


My conve Money. Related by Witxre Coriins. 25 
cents, 


Poor Zeph! By F. W. Rouinson. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the Author of “Queenie.” 25 
cents, 


By 





20 cents. 


Young Musgrave. By Mrs. O.irgant. 40 cents. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Wiiwiam Brack, 


50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 5v. 
A Young Wife’s Story. By Harnirrre Bowra. 2 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With [us- 
trations. 35 cents. 
What He Cost Her. By Jamzs Parn. 40 cents. 


Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Biacxmozs. 


50 cents. _ 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Grorcr 
Exs0or, 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Extor. 
20 cents. 


20 cents. 
Janet's Repentance. By Groner Exi¢r. 
Carita. By Mrs. Ouraare. 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Many Pareiox. 25 cents. 


Tilustrated. 60 cents. 


ew” Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Hanren’s Catarocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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PELTON & , 119 Nassau Street, 4. Y. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Feprvary 2, 1878. 








TheoioeB Stat 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
STARR & MARCUS. 


Fine Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice 
Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 
Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 

Sole retail Agent for the Gorham Mapu- 
facturing Company, Silversmiths. 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


GAS WORKS. 

FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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IGNIS FATUUS ON THE JERSEY SWAMPS, AS SEEN FROM TRENTON, N. J. 





~ ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Srarr & Manovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM MFG CO, 


Silversmiths, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 
H.W.JOHNS?’ FATE 





PAT Co 





Paints, Roofing, Steam and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings. 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coaté &e. Send 


ings, Cementa, 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


DICK’S HHS Jp 





i> \% 


ibbit: = 


Rector and Morris Sts., NEW YORK. 


Vs 


64, 66,68, 20, 72, 74, 76, 78, _ 82484 WASHINGTON ST., and 41, 42, 48, 44,48, 49 &5i WEST ST. 








NOW SIFT IT. 
Karl did it with -hig little Hatchet. 
At Reduced Prices. 


TAM ICROSCOPES At.Betseet Pees. 


tacles, Telescopes, Thermometers. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. BK. & J. BECK, 

‘ 921 Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia. 
Manufacturer & Importer of 


R. CAMP BELL, Fine Saddlery, 


No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





tion to SIM N & CO., Box 5076, N.-Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
ta?" Send for Price-Lisi, naming your County and State. 


BOOKS OF BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuw Souart, N. Y. 


QTUrreaine cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send for 
descrip 

















ty Harver & Brorners will send any of the following books by mail [excepting the larger 
works, indicated by an asterisk (*), whose weight excludes them from the mail), postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 
and Gilt, $3 50. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $4 oo. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel Grorcze Warp Nicuots. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 oo. 

*Pottery and Porcelain. 
Pottery and Porcelain of All Times and Nations. With 


Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of 
Collectors. By Witiam C..Prime, LL.D. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. 

A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten 
Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis Pata 
pi CesnoLa, Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin ; 
Hon, Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, etc. 
With. Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


The Book of Gold and other Poems. 
By J.T. Trowsripce. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, 


Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
* The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SamugL Taylor 
COLERIDGE. A magnificently illustrated and sumptuous vo!- 
ume. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a Box, $10 oo. 
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KISMER 


KISMET. 


Kismet! In vain the Moslem’s knee 
Is bowed before an awful power : 
Let joy or anguish be his dower, 

Lo! what is written, that shall be. 


Kismet! Whatever be his state, 


Nowhere for refuge may he turn; 
Though joy, or hate, or passion burn 
All things are fixed, inviolate. 


’ 


Kismat! The stern muezzin’s call 

Is followed by the voice of prayer ; 
“Allah is Allah,” soundeth there, 

Not, “God is Father of us all.” 

Kismet! There lives no power to cure 
The direst ill that heart may feel: 
Let man in supplication kneel ; 

He rises only to endure, 


Kismet! Beyond yon starry dome 

There Allah sits, all powers above: 

No Christ hath whispered, “ God is love,” 
No voice hath told him, “ Heaven is home.” 


‘ismet ! No Gospel tells the tale, 

Lo! One in human form hath trod 

This dreary earth, both Man and God, 
And rent aside Death’s awful veil. 


Kismet! No message from on high 
Hath entered in the Moslem creed 
That He who ruleth heaven indeed 

Is moved to hear when sinners cry. 


fismet! No story rings abroad 
That earth is heaven, and heaven is earth— 
That man is of celestial birth, 

And brother of his risen Lord. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 

One of the heroes of the present war is Lieu- 
tenant-General Skone.err. Although but thirty- 
two years of age, he has already shown an unusual 
degree of ability, together with an amount of en- 
ergy and enterprise not often surpassed. An 
English newspaper correspondent who has had 
opportunities of judging of General SkosELerr’s 
conduct obtainable only in the field says of him : 
“ Lieutenant-General Skosecerr is a character— 
one of the most striking men I have ever met; 
he is a son of Lieutenant-General Sxopezrr, of 
the Russian army, and has been in every campaign 
the Russians have had since he was old enough to 
enter the field. In Khokan, where every thing 
was considered in a critical state, young SkOBELEFF 
was left to cover the retreat of the army with five 
battalions and twenty guns. His elders in rank 
and years had selected him to bear the disgrace 
of the expected catastrophe ; but he did not fancy 
this situation of affairs, attacked the enemy (num- 
bering forty battalions) in the night, threw them 
into a panic, and utterly routed them, remaining 
master of the province. For this he was made a 





Major-General at thirty-one, and became the ob- 
ject of much envy and calumny at the hands of 
the officers whose heads he had passed over. At 
the recent battle of Plevna he had his brigade of 
Cossacks and a battalion of infantry, the latter 
numbering about 700 men; 340 of this battalion 
fell in the desperate contest, 170 of them being 
killed outright ; Bk the remnant were 
compelled to fall back, but they retreated in 
good order, bringing away all the wounded, and 
actually left the deadly line of battle singing one 
of their wild but very inelodious mountain airs 
Now a Lieutenant-General, young, tall, and hand 
some, Skope kerr is the ideal of a beau sabrew 
of the old Murat type. Brave almost to reck 
lessness, yet possessing a certain shrewd apti 
tude for estimating chances and the strength of 
positions, he will make his mark in this cam 
paign should his carelessness of personal danger 
not bring him some fatal bullet: he las already 
been wounded six times during his career.” 
General Skopetkrr is a man capable of show- 

ing himself a hero not only in the flush of victo 
ry, but also under circumstances of the blackest 
defeat. The story of his heroism at Gravitza is 


‘ 

















well known to all familiar with the history of the 
war. A correspondent, who met him as his troops 
were flying in all directions from the neighbor- 
hood of the fatal redoubt, writes: “It was just 
after this that I met General Skopeerr for the 
first time that day. He was in a fearful state of 
excitement and fury. His uniform was covered 
with mud and filth, his sword broken, his cross 
of St. George twisted round on his shoulder, his 
face black with powder and smoke, his eyes hag- 
gard and blood-shot, and his voice quite gone. 
He spoke in a hearse whisper. I never before 
saw such a picture of battle as he presented. I 
saw him again in his tent at night. He was quite 
calm and collected. He said, ‘I have done my 
best; I could do no more. My detachment is 
half destroyed; my regiments do not exist; I 
have no officers left; they sent me no re-enforce- 
ments, and I have lost three guns.’ They were 
three of the four guns which he placed in the 
redoubt upon taking it, only one of which his re- 
treating troops had been able to carry off. ‘Why 
did they refuse you re-enforcements?’ I asked. 
‘Who was to blame?’ ‘I blame nobody,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It is the will of God.’” 

General Skoseter¥ also figured conspicuously 
in the operations that finally led to the surrender 
of Pievna. 


ST. HELENA. 

Sr. Hevena, generally ranked by geographers 
among the islands of Lower Guinea, is situated 
in latitude 15° 55’ south and 5° 44’ west. It is 
600 miles from Ascension Island, the nearest 
point of land, 1200 from the coast of Africa, and 
nearly 2000 from that of America. In sailing 
from Europe it is generally necessary in order to 
make this island to sail along the Brazil coast, 
quite out of the tropics, until advantage can be 
taken of the southeast trade-winds. Of late years, 
however, in approaching St. Helena from England 
the inner or easternmost passage has frequently 
been followed. A bird called the St. Helena pig- 
eon, which is seen only to the windward of the 
island, generally indicates its vicinity to the navi- 
gator long before the land can be discerned by 
the telescope. 

St. Helena was discovered by the Portuguese 
commander Joun pE Nova, on St. Helen’s Day, 
May 21,1501. It was then inhabited only by 
seals, sea-lions, sea-fowl, and turtles. The in- 
terior of the island was one entire forest, and even 
many of the rocky precipices on the coast were 
covered to the brink with the gum-wood tree. Its 
first settlement and improvement are ascribed to 
the following interesting occurrence : Several Por- 
tuguese noblemen who had deserted their own 
government in India in favor of the native princes 
were punished by ALBUQUERQUE in the most cruel 
manner. Their noses, ears, and right hands were 
cut off, and in this mutilated condition they were 
put on board a vessel returning to Europe. Fer- 
NANDEZ Lopez, one of the sufferers, preferring a 
voluntary exile to a life of ignominy in his own 
country, was, at his own request, landed on the 
island of St. Helena with a few negro slaves. 
This occurred in the year 1513. Many of his 
countrymen, commiserating his sufferings, exert- 
ed themselves to contribute every comfort and 
convenience which his forlorn situation would ad- 
mit. Hogs, goats, and poultry were sent to the 
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islend for his sustenance ; partridges, pheasants, 
and other wild fowl were let loose in the woods ; 
and fig, lemon, and peach trees were planted in 
the soil. By his skill in botany and gardening 
the fruit trees were brought to great perfection, 
and the live stock and feathered tribes increased 


so abundantly under his protection that in a short 
time they spread throughout the island. After a 
residence of four years, FeRNANDEZ was removed 
from St. Helena by orders of the court of Portu- 
gal, but the land which he had cultivated con- 
tinued to supply the ships of his country with 


seasonable and abundant food in the course of 
their Indian voyages. 

The Portuguese succeeded in concealing the 
existence of the island from other European na. 
tions until the year 1588, when it was descried 
and visited by Captain Cavenpisn on his return 
from a voyage around the world. It soon be. 
came well known also to the Dutch and Spaniards 
and the crews of the different nations are accused 
of having laid waste the island and destroyed the 
live stock. After the Portu; had acquired 
several ports on the eastern shore of Africa they 
removed entirely from St. Helena, which remained 
for a long time in a desolate condition. Wheth- 
er they abandoned the island voluntarily or were 
expelled by the Dutch, who took possession, is a 
matter in regard to which accounts differ. It is 
certain, however, that the Dutch did not care to 
retain their hold upon St. Helena after the es. 
tablishment of their colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for in the middle of the seventeenth century 
they ceded it to the English East India Company. 
Many settlers were induced by the offer of lands 
to emigrate thither from England, and after the 
destructive fire in London in 1666 many ruined 
families who souglit relief in distant countries 
found an asylum at St. Helena. In 1833 the isl- 
and, having become a flourishing colony, was made 
over to the British crown. 

The island of St. Helena is invested with pe- 
culiar historical interest from the fact of its hav- 
ing been selected as the prison of NaPo.zon Bo. 
naPparte. And while the humanity of the course 
pursued by the English government remains open 
to question, there certainly could have been no 
better place chosen as regards the security of his 
person, “St. Helena,” says Jonn 8. C. Assorr, 
whose fluent pen has made the life of the great 
hero read like a romance, “is a conglomeration 
of rocks apparently hove by volcanic fires from 
the bosom of the ocean. This gloomy rock, ten 
miles long and six broad, placed beneath the 
rays of a tropical sun, emerges like a castle 
from the waves, presenting to the sea through- 
out its circuit but an immense perpendicular 
wall from six hundred to twelve hundred feet 
high.” In addition to the almost inaccessible 
ramparts with which it has been provided by 
nature, the eminences of St. Helena are covered 
with telegraphs and watch-towers, and its various 
fortifications defended by cannon, so that with 
ordinary vigilance and a competent garrison it 
may be pronounced impregnable by any external 
force. But although a rescue may be next to im- 
possible, an escape need not be regarded as alto- 
gether impracticable. There are various points 
on the coast where one or two persons, with a 
certain degree of assistance from the fishing boats 
in the vicinity, might, without any iderable 
danger of discovery, leave the island; and in- 
stances have occurred to prove that even in an 
open boat a run might be accomplished with lit- 
tle hazard te the island of Ascension, or even to 
the coast of Brazil. 

Our group of pn 4 on the following page 
has, however, to do with St. Helena not as the 
prison-house of the illustrious exile, but simply 
as a 1 own for an adventurous party, 
among which was the author of the sketch. The 
“awful ladder” that stretches its h between 
the tired sportsmen and their supper is at James- 
town, the only town of any importance on the 
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island. The buildings at the summit are Ladder 
Hill Fort and the Signal Station. In the centre 
of the engraving we see, first, the boat of the par- 
ty making its way round a tiny peninsula, beyond 
which lies the excellent fishing ground just off 
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Egg Island. Below we find our sportsmen strug- 
gling with a prize for which they do not appear 
in any measure grateful. Apparently it is a spec- 
imen of the conger-eel tribe, which abounds in 
these waters. Occasionally, when drawn into a 


boat, the conger becomes dangerous through his 
ungovernable propensity to bite. Fishermen are 
careful to have always by them a short club, call- 
ed a “conger stick,” wherewith to dispatch such 
intruders. The last sketch shows the alacrity 


THE END OF THE PARTY. 


Down the laddex 
lo the Wharf 


with which a staircase may be descended by par- 
ties who regard ascent as an intolerable nuisance. 
Their expression goes to prove that to poor hu- 
manity all downward courses, whether material 
or, spiritual, are easy. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued.) 
THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL, 

He paused at this point, and replaced the bot- 
tle, which, as a theatrical property, had no longer 
any use in the drama. 

“He next, my dear friend from Gairmony, 
whom we lo-ove to see, especially when he calls 
a Frenchman an idiot, he takes a pocket knife— 
see—like this; perhaps it is ze same knife ;” it 
was in the drawer of the chiffonnier, he took it 
out and opened it. ‘ And by this knife he cuts 
ze buttons off ze boy’s coat—so—and cuts ze 
boutonniéres—so”—he imitated the action on his 
own coat. ‘ Afterward he puts ze buttons in ze 
tiroir of ze cabinet—here is one—aha! and here 
is ze ozer:” in fact the two buttons were lying 
there. The policeman compared them with the 
buttons on Will Langton’s coat, and then slipped 
them into his own pocket. “ Afterward he takes 
a sac—a bag—out of ze boy’s pocket—so; he 
opens ze sac, he takes out what is inside it, he 
lays it all on ze table—so. There is papers, 
notes, billets de banque; there is gold, a pile, a 
heap, 2 leetle mountain of gold—he counts it all 
—and when it is counted, he hides it away. 
Where does he hide it ?” 

He looked all round for an answer to this 
question, but no one, not even Mr. Kugel him- 
self, ventured one; the Frenchman went on. 

This time he addressed himself to Kugel, whose 
face was of a deathly pallor. 

“Where did he hide it? Aha, voleur, tell to 
us where did he hide it? In ze bed? No. 
Shall I tell ze respectable Mr. Halkett where he 
hide that money ?” 

He stepped across the room, and felt for a mo- 
ment or so with his feet. Then assuming an at- 
titude of commanding superiority, coupled with 
tragic gloom, he said to the policeman, “ Lift up 
ze carpet; find a timber which permit himself to 
be elevated. There is ze money!” 

John Ashton comprehended, though the po- 
liceman did not ; and lifting the carpet began to 
search about the planks. 

Here Kugel lost his temper, and began, I re- 
gret to say, to use strong language. He said 
that it was very clear that a conspiracy had been 
got up against his character, the meaning and 
nature of which he should make it his business 
to inquire into; that he knew nothing about the 
money which might be there or might not; that 
this was all the reward he got for harboring an 
ungrateful, sneaking boy who was afraid to go 
back to his work; that those who expected any 
thing from Englishmen, especially when they al- 
lied themselves with Frenchmen, were beneath 
the contempt of thinking men (I omit all the gar- 
nish and ornament of his speech); and that—but 
here he was interrupted by a cry of astonishment 
trom John Ashton. The “timber which permit- 
ted himself to be elevated”’ was found, and the po- 
liceman searching beneath it found—nothing. 
They lit a candle and looked again—nothing ! 

Then Kugel changed his tone again, and be- 
came triumphant. 

“Here is a very pretty end to your fine con- 
spiracy,” he said. “Now, Mr. Halkett, produce 
your proof! A mad Frenchman invents a story 
for some purpose of his own, which you believe 
at once without inquiring into the circumstances. 
I give you notice, Mr. Halkett, great City man 
that you are, that I will bring an action against 
you for conspiring to ruin my character. You 
and every one in this room shall be the defend- 
ants. I will ruin you all.” 

“ Aha!” cried the Frenchman, turning up his 
shirt evffs—for this was the grand coup de thédtre 
that he was about to play—‘ we have not yet fin- 
ished the drama. Your money, Monsieur Hal- 
kett—it was in notes and gold—ow mosh ?” 

“Three hundred pounds.” 

“Behold your money!” He unbuttoned his 
coat and drew out of the pocket the bank bag. 
“Count your money. Hein? You think”—he 
turned to Kugel—“ you think ze fool of French- 
man so great fool as leave ze money for you to 
take? No,no. Monsieur Halkett, is your money 
right ?” 

“Tt is quite right, Sir, and I beg that you will 
allow me to thank you very much for your prompt 
and vigorous action. Policeman, you have seen 
enough to warrant the arrest of this man. We 
will, if you please, go straight to the Mansion- 
house.” 

“It is finished,” said the Frenchman, regretful- 
ly. “Ze play is over; let fall ze curtain; make 
ze gas to descend ; let us all go away.” 

The play, so far as his tableaux were con- 
cerned, was certainly over. For Mr. Kugel it 
threatened to be just beginning. 

“Mr. Halkett,” said John Ashton, “you have 
the money. The attempts of this man to steal it 
have been frustrated. Will it not be a sufficient 
punishment that he can never obtain another 
situation in the City, and that his character is 
gone? Let him go free.” 

Mr. Halkett hesitated. To be sure, the house 
had lost nothing, and the robbery story depend- 
ed wholly on the evidence of the Frenchman, 
who might break down. 

“Go, Sir,” he said at length. “Rid us of 
your presence. You are free, so far as I am 
concerned.” 

Kugel put on his hat and disappeared without 
a word. As TJ have heard nothing since about 


him he has probably returned to his native coun- 





try, and is now, perhaps, English corresponding 
clerk in Berlin. But that is mere conjecture. 

“ And as for you, Langton,” said Mr. Halkett, 
“you have had, I hope, a sufficient warning. You 
may return to your duties to-morrow ; but I shall 
keep my eye upon you.” 

“No, Sir,” said John Ashton. “We thank 
you, but this boy must not return to your house. 
First of all, he would have to explain too much 
and fight against suspicion half his life. But if 
you will kindly inform the clerks publicly that 
Kugel is the only guilty person, and that the 
money has been recovered, it might do Langton 
great service. There are other reasons why he 
must not go back to your service.” 

“ What are they?” 

“How many clerks have you? Two hundred, 
we will say. Do you ever consider the lives 
these clerks live at home? Do you know what 
temptations there are in this great city for any 
young man ?” 

Mr. Halkett was silent. 

“Of all young men in the world,” John went 
on, “I should say there are none so much tempt- 
ed as the clerks who have to live alone in lodg- 
ings.” ’ 

“How can I help them ?” 

“T do not know, Sir. What I do know is that 
you have not tried. Forgive my plain speaking, 
Mr. Halkett. People say you are a good man. 
Do something to show it for your servants.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
FATHER AND SON, 


Joun took possession of Will Langton as if the 
boy belonged to him. 

“Come with me,” he said; “I will take you to 
my hotel, where we will get you a new rig-out in- 
stead of that torn coat, and where your sister can 
come to see you.” 

“Who are you?” asked Will, rather frighten- 
ed at this exhibition of strength. 

“Never mind that now. Come; let us get 
out of this place as fast as we can. Faugh! I 
feel as if I was being choked. What are you 
waiting for?” 

“T can’t find my pipe and tobacco pouch.” 

“Your what? your pipe? Here’s a boy of 
seventeen pretends he wants tobacco, Come!” 

He took the lad by the arm. He was rather a 
searecrow to look at, in spite of his shapely feat- 
ures and pink and white complexion, being at- 
tired in the coat whose buttons were cut off and 
button-holes slashed, in which he had slept two 
nights, and in which, during that fatal night of 
drink, he had rolled about in mud and dust. 
His linen was yellow, his collar broken and 
creased, and he had no hat at all. 

“I don’t know,” said John, doubtfully, “‘ wheth- 
er you are worth all the trouble we have had 
about you. You may be, because your. sister is 
fond of you; though how any one with a grain 
of self-respect could call himself a friend of that 
—that fellow’—John cast about for a strong 
word; but as he did not possess the trick of 
swearing, none other occurred to him—‘“ that 
fellow Kugel, beats me altogether.” 

He got the boy outside the house at last—the 
Frenchman was gone back to the British Mu- 
seum, where he was writing a ificent Lon- 
don letter to his editor, called L’ Affaire Kugel— 
and found a cab to take them back to the Queen’s 
Hotel, St. Martin’s. On the way he stopped to 
make Master Will a little more presentable; and 
at last, it being then two o’clock in the after- 
noon, Jolin was able to deposit the boy in the 
coffee-room, under strict promise not to leave 
the hotel, and to hasten to Lettice with the 
news. 

. “T told you,” he said, “‘to have patience and 
ope.” 

She looked up wearily. It was one of those 
bad days when every thing seemed dreary to her, 
and there was not even hope left in the bottom 
of the box. 

“ Patience! for how long?” she asked. “Hope! 
for what ?” 

“For every thing, Miss Langton. You need 
not hope any more, nor be patient any longer. 
For what you prayed for has come to pass,” 

“Not—that he is innocent ?” 

“Yes, that he is innocent. Your brother's 
innocence is proved; the lost money is found; 
the guilt is fixed on the right person; we have 
discovered him; and at this very moment—at 
least I think so—Mr. Halkett is ani 
his clerks that Langton has been proved no 


or embezzler.” 

She clasped her hands ther. It was al- 
most too much, in the low vitality to which her 
sedentary life had reduced her, to receive all at 
once. She burst into tears. 

“Oh, my poor Will! my dear Will! But I do 
not understand. Mr. Ashton, are you quite sure 
—quite, quite sure ?” 

“Quite,” he said, smiling. “There is no room 
for doubt. Your brother is safe at my hotel. 
The lost money has been found and restored. It 
is as clear as the day that Will was robbed.” 

“Oh, let me go to him!” 

“Presently,” said John. “Not just yet. Al- 
though the boy was innocent of the crime im- 
puted to him, he was not, I am to say, in- 
nocent altogether. I mean,” he added, hastily, 
because her face put on suddenly a pitiful 
pained look which went to his heart-—"I mean 
that his sins were only those into which a boy, 
greatly tempted, might easily fall. He had got 
into bad hands; he was made to go out, night 
after night, to low places—places h you have 
never heard of.” 

And then he told her all, while Lettice shed 
tears of gratitude and joy. 

“What can I say to you, Mr, Ashton?” she 
sobbed. “I am so grateful—so very grateful— 
and so happy!” 

“And yet, only five minutes ago, you were 


to 
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looking out of that prison window wondering 
whether there was any room left for hope.” 

“ Yes, it seems so easy, in this quiet house, to 
lose all hope. Listen! Do you hear any sound 
at all?” 

In the heart of the City, in Great St. Simon 
Apostle, close to Carmel Friars, in the back- 
room looking out on a blank wall, there was no 
sound of any kind. The rumble of cabs and 
carts fell not down that dry well; the noise of 
hurrying footsteps was not heard there. All was 
silent and still as death. 

“ And you have sat here, day after day, all by 
yourself, for five years ?” 

“ All by myself,” she echoed. “It is very si- 
lent, is it not? And sometimes, as I told you 
yesterday, I do not know whether I am asleep or 
awake—whether I dream, or whether I see.” 

“ Poor girl!” he took her hand in his—a pas- 
sive hand, thin and transparent. “ Poor Lettice! 
Will you let me tell you my scheme for every 
body—for you as well as for Will?” 

“ For me ?” 

I declare that she had no thought at all, not 
the slightest thought of love or love- making. 
That any man should ever come to woo her was 
not a thing to be thought of fora moment. To 
be sure, she seldom used her mirror, and never 
with any real feminine understanding, else she 
might have dreamed another kind of dream. 

“ Listen, Lettice. Let me call you Lettice, if 
only for to-day. I must go back to my home. I 
promised my mother to return in the spring. 
But I have seen all I want to see. I have done 
all I want to do—except one thing. And I 
should like to get back to the dear old place in 
the winter, before the ice breaks up and the snow 
melts. But I can not bear to leave you here be- 
hind, all alone in this cruel place with no one to 
It is dreadful. Lettice, come with 
me. 
“Go with you—to Arcadia, Mr. Ashton !” 

“My name is John,” he replied. “I am only 
a farmer; only a man who farms a two-hundred- 
acre lot, but we can live upon it. Oh, I have no 
fear. Every body does well who can work, and 
does not drink, in Arcadia —the best of all 
countries the world can show. Come with me, 
Lettice.” 

She looked at him with surprise. 
she go with him ? 

“My dear,” he went on, “let me say what is 
in my heart. I love you so that I am afraid to 
say it. Come with me and be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Ashton—your wife ? 
it can not be.” 

“Why can not it be?” 

“‘ Because—because”—she buried her face in 
her hands and burst into tears—“ because I am 
disgraced, Will and I.” 

“ Disgraced! But I told you he was inno- 
cent.” 

“That is not it. Our father—I told 
we had a great sorrow—he was found dead 
‘field. “He had committed suicide. And they 
discovered the reason—that he had—oh, the 
shame and disgrace !—he had taken some money.” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“No one would do any thing for us except Mr. 
Pomeroy. Stern as he is, he has been very kind, 
because he has kept both Will and me from the 
work-house.” 

“ But that is not my dear. Oh, Let- 
tice, it is not you who did this; it was your fa- 
ther. What do I care, what would any one out 
there care, even if they knew, which they do not? 
Come to me, my love, my dear. Come out with 
me and be my wife.”. 

“Oh, I dare not,” she murmured. 
me because you pity me.” 

“No, no; it is not that. I do pity you; God 
knows, Prd ne with all my heart. I should 
be less than human if I did not pity you, my 
poor, poor Lettice. But I love you too. Oh, 
dear, when. I think of your sweet face looking up 
in mine when we drove through London streets 
es 13 soft, beautiful eyes—Lettice, come to my 
arms |’ 


How could 


Ah, no; 


you once 
in a 


“You ask 
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“How have you deceived me—John?” She 


so strange and new, this feeling that she had 
given herself away, and was no more free: 
strange and sweet the bonds of love. P 

“It is a deception which has done you no 
harm, my dear. But now I wish I had not con. 
sented. It would have been better perhaps to 
have come heré with my true name and shown 
myéelf in my true colors.” 

“Your true name, John ?” 

“Yes, dear. My name is not Ashton at al! 

What it is I will tell you in a few minutes, |; 
Mr. Pomeroy in his office, do you think ?” 
“T believe so. He seldom leaves it during the 
day.” 
“Then wait for me, Lettice, a few minutes 
only. I am going to — him here, and tell 
him in your presence what I have to tell him.” 

Mr. Pomeroy was sitting at his desk, engaged, 


I believe, in the soul-elevating work of makinc 
out bills of costs. Nothing so develops the best 
and most generous side of a man’s character as 


that form of labor. I believe that lawyers who 
have a good deal of this work to do always em. 
ploy for this branch of bills men of broad 
benevolence and giilanthrosie then, whose ob- 
ject in life is to advance the name of humanity 
by an example << pipe generosity. Mr. Pome. 
roy, no doubt the noblest of motives, kept 
the department entirely in his own hands, and 
this ing he was upon it. There 
was no doubt in his own mind that his banker’s 
book would shortly show a very large increase— 
a sweet and lofty thought in itself. 

“Can I interrupt you for a little while, Sir 9” 
asked John. 

Mr. Pomeroy looked up from his work. His 
white stubbly hair stuck up all over in a more 
determined manner than ever—perhaps because 
he was insisting in his bills on more than a usual 
amount of generous consideration—and his sharp, 
keen eyes were sharper than ever. 

“Interrupt me?” he replied. “ Yes, if it is a 
matter of business; not otherwise. These are 
business hours.” 

“Tt is a matter of very important business, 
Not a money transaction, but much more im- 
portant.” 

“ Now that’s nonsense, Ashton,” Mr. Pomeroy 
replied, good-humaredly; “only a very young 
man, like yourself, could say that any transac. 
tion could be important which was not connected 
with money. Love and affection, I suppose you 
would say. Stuff! no one loves any body but 
himself in the world. If they pretend otherwise, 
make the proper deductions—the largest deduc- 
tions—and go on your own way.” 

“Well, Sir, you will see. First of all, you will 
be glad to hear that young Langton has been 
found. He did not steal the money, which was 
stolen from him, and has all been recovered.” 

“Why did he not pay it into the bank ?” 

“He stopped talking in the street till it was 
too late. Mr. Halkett has very kindly promised 
to inform the servants of the firm of his inno- 
cence. But he will not go back there, and I 
want your sanction to his going home with me.” 

“To Arcadia? Well, it would take him out of 
the way.” 

“You do not like the boy ?” 

“T dislike all boys. Remember, Ashton, these 
two children of my old friend ho, as 
perhaps you know, into a mess with his ac- 
counts and cut his throat—have no claim what- 
ever upon me. Because he was my friend once, 
and because he once did me a great service, I 
have educated his orphans. The girl behaves 
well; she never talks, and gives no trouble. The 
boy I mistrust.” 

“Why do you mistrust him ?” 

“Because I like to know what is the private 
life of my people, and I find that he has got into 


bad company. 

“Tt is true, Mr. Pomeroy. He has got into the 
worst possible company. It is to save him from 
more trouble that I propose to take him with me. 
Do you agree?” 

“Take him by all means, He is now about 
seventeen. I have been allowing him forty 
pounds a year. I will give him—no, I will give 
you for him, which will be better—that amount 
paid in advance for four years. I never intend- 
ed doing any thing for him after he was one-and- 
twenty. So that is settled.” 

“Then you do trust me, Sir? Remember, you 
know very little about me, You have only known 
me a fortnight.” 

“T do trust you, Ashton. At least I trust that 
you are what the world calls honest. Of course 


me. Well, I have taught you some- 
have pleased me by your talk. It 


events you are never tired of saying 


I warn people beforehand. There is 
soft about John Pomeroy.” He banged 
with an air of decision. soft 
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spoke his name with a little hesitation. It was 





[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





